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THE GIST OF THESE MEETINGS: 


The Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America 


Second Conference on Industrial Diseases 


The American Federation of Sex Hygiene 


American Medical Association 
American Academy of Medicine 


The National Associations for the Study 
of the Feeble-minded and the Epileptic 


The Canadian Association for the Study 


and Prevention of Tuberculosis 


< 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects named by each and 


on related subjects. 


embers are kept closely in touch wit 


the work which each organization is doing, but membership is not 


required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. Continued on next page. 


Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 


25 State Branches.; Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 


‘e Children 

_ National Conference on the Ed- 
ucation of Dependent, Backward, 
Truant, and Delinquent Children. 
Gonference reports $1 each, in- 
eluding .membership™in conference, 
Address Elmer L.-.Goffeen, “Sec’y 
and Treas., Westboro, WLass. : 


t 


i National Health 

‘ Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. DH. F. Robbins, 
Hxecutive Secretary, Room 651, 
4@5. East 22d St., New York. 

+ To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 


the people how to prevent disease. 


; School Hygiene 
' American School Hygiene Asso- 


ciation. Pres... David L. Edsall, 
M.: D., Washington University ; 


Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M. D., 

College of the City of New York, 
ew. York. 

“Yearly congresses and proceed- 

ings. . 


Working Women 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres- 
ident. 

Information gladly given. Of- 
ficial publication. Life and Labor, 
three months’ subscription, 25c. 


White Slave Traffic 


National Vigilance Committee, 
156 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. Information 
as to the traffic acted on. Spec- 
ial library for free use. Publishes 
Vigilance monthly, 50c. a_ year. 
Book on White Slave Traffic, $1. 


. Prison Labor 

National Committee on Prison 
babor 2% He 220duSta Nea eolhy. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; BE. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. See. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. S. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley~ Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers» Woodruff, 
See’y. Charters. commission ° goy- 
ernment, taxation, police. liquor, 
electoral reform, finances. ac- 
counting, efficiency, civie edueca- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


Child Helping 
Department of Child-Helping, 


Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
East 22d St.. New York. 


Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 


dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Social Center School Plans 


. Division of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 400 Metropoli- | 


tan Tower, New York City. 

An illustrated’ pamphlet gives 
the plans of. sixteen new school- 
touses designed for wider. wse—— 
the most advanced types of Amer- 
ican’ school-house- construction. 


Price 25 cents. 


Tuberculosis 

National Association for the 
Study and Pr¢vention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York, Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
etc., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, 25 West 39th 
St., New York. D. C. MeMurtie, Act- 
ing Sec’y, 105 FE. 22d St. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defeets, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1, Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
105 East 22d St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Young Women 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
125 East 27th St., New York City. 


Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty; 
the advancement of physical, 


social, intellectual and_ spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication, ‘The Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


—————— eee 


Delinquents and Prison Reform 
National Prisoners’ Aid Society, 


135 East 15th St, New York 
City. O. F. Lewis, Sec’y. Mem- 
bership, $1 annually, including 


monthly sixteen page magazine 
The Review, a digest of the field 
of delinquency. Parole, prisons, 
probation, vagranecy, farm colon- 
ies, prison labor, ete. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How. to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.’’ Address 
American Civie Association, 914 
ee Trust Bldg., Washington, 
yee 


-ture § 


Recreation 

Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York City.“° Howard 
S. Braucher,; Sec’y. : 

Play, playgrounds. 
reation. Méonthly magazine, 
Playground,: $2 a year. 


public ree- 
The 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
The = Capitola Albany.) No Yoon 
Arthur W.: Towne,. Sec’y~ 

Advice and intormation; litera- 
directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual. conference, Mem- 
bership,.50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bidg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est. Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets. 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per } 
year. Membership. annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square. New 
York City, Clifford W Beers. 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene. State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Labor Legislation 
Workmen’s Compensation; In- 


dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 

Official tublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for lLa- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan» 
Tower, New York City. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial_ Loan Assocations, 105 FE. 
22d St. N. ¥. Arthur H. Ham, 

Reports. pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President : Rich- 
ard SS. Childs, Seec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


City Planning 
Nationa] City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St.. Boston, Mass 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President 
Plavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 


~ 


INFORMATION DESK 


Charities and Correction 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 


ber. Burau or INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects. Alex- 


anoer Johnson, Gen. Sec’y, Angola, 
Ind. Next meeting, Cleveland, 
June, 1912. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee KK. Frankel. president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, a 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 
Issues monthly “Jewish Chari- 
ties,” containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference, 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in- the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 
Charity Organization Depart- 


York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, ete., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William H. Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 
great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. First Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 


tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Exec. Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 


Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 


Continued trom preceding page 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Chureh and Social Service. 

Ior literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rey. Elmer Ss. 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Social Service 

Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. ‘Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free, } 


—-—e—————— 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Publishes Jowrnal of 
Home Economics, bi-monthly, 600 
pages. $2 per year. Address: 
Roland Park, Baltimore. Md. Con- 
vention of Association with Amer- 
ican Association for Adyance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. 
C., December 27-30, 1911. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street. New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chrn. Hxec. Com.; M. W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis 
magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 


Mental Deficiency 

The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


parental instruction. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Studies in Social Christianity 
January: Religion in Action, 
February: The New Politics. [ion] 
March: Christian Menin Social Act- 

See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of -the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service. 82 Bible House. New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward. Secy., 3438 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Church and Country Life 

Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna; B. 


.Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 


summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
To study social questions, pub- 


lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may _ be- 
come socially effective, and co- 


operate with similar bodies. 
S: Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moiues, Iowa. exec. ch'm. 


LL 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 
cials, 22 Wast 80th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
button. No matters of admission 

or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 

National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. HH. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. BH. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Five of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications, in inexpensive paper cov- 
ers, sent postpaid as follows: HaANnpBooxK of Set- 
tlements, by Robert A. Woods, 326 pages, 75 cents ; 
CoTtTaGpb and Congregate Institutions, Hastings 11. 
Hart, illustrated, 136 pages, 50 cents; SALEs- 
WOMEN in Mercantile Stores, Elizabeth B. Butler, 
illustrated, 217 pages, 75 cents; EMPLOYMENT 


BIND 


Bureau for New York, Edward T. Devine, 238 
ages, $1; CONFERENCE of Mayors (New York YOUR 
tate), 193 pages, 60 cents. All five for $3. 


Charities Publication Committee, care Survey. 


May 4, 1912, Issue Wanted 


demand has exhausted the files of 


xpected 
Uae) Subseribers who 


Tun Survey for May 4, 1912. 


@ THE SURVEY may be kept for permanent, easy 
reference in a special loose-leaf binder, made with board 
sides covered 
SURVEY in gold on back. 
received. Does not mutilate issues, which may easily 
be removed and re-inserted. At the end of each 6 
months an index will be sent you, and the volume will 
then be ready for a permanent place in your library. 


with stout buckram, stamped THE 
Put in each issue as 


PRICE POSTPAID $1.00 


ISSUES THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York 


do not save their copies for binding are urged peat ig “ix ey 
to return this issue for the benefit of libraries. 
Send it to THe Survey, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


THESPITHZORS A 


HE “conference month” of the year for 
social workers is half over. Strong pro- 
nouncements have already been made on top- 
ics as widely separated as city planning and 
the care of epileptics. 


OR example, play specialists gathered at 
Cleveland last week brought out the fact 
that so far has the recreation movement 
outgrown the mere playground idea, that men 
are now planning how to make creative and 
romantic play vital to the lives of adults, of 
growing girls, of close-packed immigrants and 
of hard-working rural folk. P. 437. 


ONLY a few days before the American 
Medical Association, looking back to the 
day nearly three-quarters of a century ago 
when it took as its aim the broader education 
of doctors, laid a new emphasis upon the social 
bearings of health problems, and demanded 
that if the health of mankind is to be conserv- 
ed, mankind must meet the physician half way; 
meanwhile the medical profession must regard 
its expert training and knowledge as addi- 
tional equipment for efficient citizenship. P. 


Nor so general was the keynote of the 
American Academy of Medicine, which 
turned its chosen subject—the influence of 
immigrants on health problems—inside out 
and found itself asserting that the influence of 
working and living conditions in this country 
upon immigrants is as serious a menace to 
public health as any malady -brought by the 
newcomers. P. 445. 


LMOST simultaneously the American Fed- 
eration for Sex Hygiene counseled direct, 
truthful answers to childhood’s deep questions 
as to the origin of life and the relations be- 
tween the sexes. P. 447. 


MRE emphatically than had before been 
done in this country, the Second National 
Conference on Industrial Diseases set forth 
the complexity of the problem of occupational 
diseases, the need of an authoritative nomen- 
clature of occupations and diseases and the 
necessity for wide co-operation in investigat- 
ing conditions and furthering prevention 
measures. P. 448. 


NAS the American Medico-Psychological 
Association was calling for more adequate 
provision for medical inspection of immigrants 
in order to detect mental defectives, a hundred 
specialists gathered at Vineland were viewing 
in the large the whole problem of the defec- 
tive in society. Through segregation and 
sterilization were approved it was made plain 
that neither of these remedies nor any others 
yet evolved touch the normal offspring in de- 
fective families; yet it is biologically certain 
that these people will carry degeneracy into 
the next generation. P. 446. 

UNNING through practically all the dis- 

cussions of the National Tuberculosis As- 


sociation was the demand for adequate insti- 
tutional care. P, 443. 
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Wits but one dissenting vote the Massa- 

chusetts legislature has passed the 
amended bill creating a permanent minimum 
wage commission. Again the Bay State takes 
the lead in labor legislation. 


N one of the big State Street department 
stores in Chicago the horses work every 
other day. Women work every day. The 
horses must be given time for rest; they must 
be kept in good physical condition. Women are 
not given time for rest; they need not be kept 


in good physical condition. Why ?—Life and 
iD abor. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


SECOND WESTERN COURT 
ON WOMEN’S 8-HOUR LAW 


_In 1911 two American states enacted 
eight-hour laws for women. In April, 


the Supreme Court of Washington hand- . 


ed down its decision upholding the 
Washington eight-hour law. Almost 
within a month—on May 27—the Cali- 
fornia law has been sustained by the 
California Supreme Court. Thus the 
way seems to be open for the other com- 
monwealths to get into line. 

The California law provides that no 
female shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing, mechanical, or mercantile es- 
tablishment, laundry, hotel, restaurant, 
telegraph or telephone establishment or 
office, or by any express or transporta- 
tion company for more than eight hours 
in one day or more than forty-eight hours 
in one week. The provisions of the act 
do not apply to the harvesting, curing, 
canning, or drying of-any variety of per- 
ishable fruits or vegetables. Employers 
shall provide seats for their female em- 
ployes and shall permit them to use them 
when not engaged in active duties. 

The law came before the court on the 
appeal of Frank A. Miller, proprietor 
of the Glenwood Hotel at Riverside, for 
a writ of habeas corpus to release him 
from custody on the charge of having 
violated the law by requiring a female 
employe in his hotel to work nine hours 
in one day. The appeal was made on 
the ground that the law impairs the 
freedom of contract; that it is special in 
nature, and that it embraces two distinct 
subjects. 

The court held that the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of contract was 
subject to restrictions under the police 
power of the state. The application of 
the law exclusively to women was jus- 
tified on the ground of physical differ- 
ences, and that the public health must 
be presumed to be enhanced by protect- 
ing them. Allegations of the special na- 
ture, non-uniform operation and arbi- 
trary discrimination of the act were met, 


June 15, 1912. 


by showing that work in hotels is differ- 
ent from that in boarding and lodging 
houses, and that it is of a more exact- 
ing nature. The exemption of women 
employed in the harvesting and canning 
of fruit was justified because of the tem- 
porary character of the work, and be- 


. cause of the perishable nature of the 


products handled. The invalidity of the 
act because it embraced two distinct sub- 
jects was also denied by the court which 
held that it had but one general subject, 
the regulation of female employment. ~ 

The decision marks another step for- 
ward in the progress of labor legislation 
in California. 

It stimulates interest anew in the de- 
cision awaited from the Supreme Court 
of Illinois on the validity of the Illinois 
ten-hour law, amended in 1911 to in- 
clude a wide range of employments. In 
the Illinois case, as in the California case, 
a hotel owner was arrested for employing 
women in excess of the legal number of 
hours. The case was argued at Spring- 
field last January. 


ROO DEE IEE 
AT CAMP CRUMP 


One of the camps for the Mississippi 
flood refugees was established at Mem- 
phis.. When the situation began to be 
serious hundreds of homeless people 
flocked into the city and on April 8 the 
old Memphis race track, now the Tri-— 
state Fair Grounds, where Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi hold their an- 
nual fair, was opened as Camp Crump 
—named for Mayor Crump of Mem- 
phis. The work of relief was under- 
taken with most effective co-operation 
from various agencies. The Memphis 
relief committee, with R. O. Johnston — 
as chairman and James P. Kranz, sec- 
retary of the Memphis Associated Char- 
ities as secretary, raised $18,000. The 
United States government supplied daily 
rations. The state- militia placed an 
emergency hospital tent and equipment 
at disposal and manned it. The city 
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SEVEN OF THE OLDEST REFUGEES AT CAMP 


CRUMP 


Their combined ages total about 519 years 


hospital reserved beds for the seriously 
ill and about fifteen cases, nearly all 
pneumonia, have thus been handled. 
The board of health provided a sanitary 
squad with one nurse for the whites and 
one for the Negroes. And the Mem- 
phis mounted police rendered most val- 
uable service, the versatility of which was 
shown when one policeman proved him- 
self a capable head cook. The refugees 


COOKING FOR 1700 FLOOD REFUGEES AT CAMP CRUMP 


The head cook was a member of the Memphis mounted 
police and his helpers are all refugees 


439 


did all the work themselves under the 
direction of departmental superinten- 
dents. ; 

Camp Crump has provided shelter and 
clothing and food for about 2,000 refu- 
gees of whom 400 were white and the 
rest Negroes. Nearly all of the 2,000 
have been at the camp since it opened, 
and practically all came from within 
twenty miles of Memphis—chiefly from 
the Arkansas side of the 
river. But one case of 
contagious disease devel- 


oped. This was _ spinal 
meningitis. By prompt 
action and_ persistent 


spraying of 2,000 throats 
three times a day for two 
weeks, the disease 


was 
kept from _ spreading. 
Not one sof the 306 


babies under two years 
of age died, this remark- 
able record being partly 
due -to the co-operation 
of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
which furnished milk 
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BOOLHS AT TRI STATE FAIR GROUNDS, BACH BOOTH PROVIDING SHELTER FOR A FAMILY 
There is ventilation through the roof 


and a baby milk station. 

In the Memphis district the govern- 
ment, has been supplying rations to 20,891 
people including those at Camp Crump, 
and has been feeding’ 7,933 heads of 
stock. It is estimated that the number 
of people thus fed in the entire Missis- 
sippi valley is 200,000. 


TRAINING FOR NEW 
COTTAGE MOTHERS 


The cottage mother is of crucial im- 
portance in a children’s institution; she 
must be educated, tactful, experienced, 
and of motherly instincts. Too often a 
new cottage mother is given a. half- 
hour’s instruction by the superintendent, 
a list of the things expected of her, per- 
haps a chance to hear the story of her 
predecessor, who was probably either 
discharged or overworked, and is then 
turned loose to work out her own sal- 
vation. Geniuses succeed under this ar- 
rangement, but many who would make 


excellent matrons with a little initial 
coaching fail dismally. 
To emeect. this... situation. Or. 5B. 


Bernstein, superintendent of the He- 


brew Sheltering Guardian Orphan 
Asylum of New York, has carried 
on a ten weeks’ training course for 


cottage mothers who are later to receive 
employment at the new institution in 
Pleasantville, N. Y. This has a capacity 
of 510 children. Those who take the 
course receive full compensation during 
their training period. Only Jewish wo- 
men between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age are at present admitted. In 
a letter to cottage mothers Dr. Bernstein 
thus describes the duties of the mother, 
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as he sees them, and the qualities which 
she ought to possess: 


The cottage mother will be held responsible 
for the physical and moral welfare of thirty- 
odd children under her charge and for the cot- 
tage home spirit which is to prevail in each in- 
dividual home. 

There will be in each cottage some few 
children (perhaps five or six) who will be 
fully competent to assist the cottage mother 
in the conscientious performance of her du- 
“ties, and who will co-operate with her in every 
way. I am emphasizing this phase of mutual 
co-operation particularly since I expect to have 
a modified form of self-government among 
the children in each cottage, in which method 
of government you will receive proper train- 
ing in due time. 

I would expect the cottage mother to be by 
nature and disposition sociable, motherly, and 
kindly-disposed towards children, without 
being sentimental. If possible, she should be 
a lover of music and art, and of singing in 
particular, and should encourage the latter as 
a valuable factor in the development of proper 
home life and home atmosphere. 

For all practical purposes, such as a very 
thorough knowledge of details in the man- 
agement of a household, where cooking, serv- 
ing, and general housework is done by the 
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children in each cottage, the cottage mothers 
will receive a careful training during a pre- 
liminary period of a few months, at the hands 
of expert teachers in domestic science and 
economy. 

In order to bring the cottage mothers 
into harmony with the prevailing self- 
government features of the institution, 
it was deemed wise to organize them 
into a council of cottage mothers with 
a separate constitution and by-laws, and 
with its own president, vice-president 
and secretary. Dr. Bernstein’s idea is 
to throw upon the cottage mothers a 
considerable amount of initiative and 
responsibility in the organization of the 
various activities, he himself acting mere- 
ly as a guide and leader in this work. 


PROSPECTS FOR A 
DEEP-SEA HOSPITAL 


Congressman A. P. Gardner has in- 
troduced in Congress a joint resolution 
providing for a hospital ship for Ameri- 
can deep-sea fishermen, along lines 
suggested by Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, 
and authorizing the surgeon-general of 
the United States Public Health and Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service to maintain such a 
vessel for the benefit of the 6,000 fisher- 
men who ply their dangerous calling on 
the stormy North Atlantic. If the reso- 
lution is acted upon favorably it will be 
possible to have an efficient sea-going 
hospital on the fishing banks by next 
winter, for the physicians of the Marine- 
Hospital Service have been making a 
close study of the requirements, tenta- 
tive plans for the vessel have been pre- 
pared and a mode of operation has al- 
ready been outlined. The only objection 
which supporters of the bill think can pos- 
sibly be raised in congress is the need for 
economy ; but the cost of a vessel, such 
as the one desired, will not exceed $30,- 
ooo and the annual cost of maintenance 
will not be more than $15,000. 


built for the cost of one of our latest 
naval engines of destruction, while the 
annual cost of maintenance of the little 
schooner designed to save life and re- 
lieve suffering on the distant fishing 
banks is less than the cost of the coal 
required to drive the battleship Florida 
from New York to Key West. The 
cost is a mere pittance. 
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Nor will the project fail because of 
doubtful feasibility. More than two 
years of painstaking investigation have™ 
been devoted to the subject by. those best 
qualified to know the actual needs and 
those most familiar with practical diffi- 
culties to be encountered. Masters and 
owners of fishing vessels, shipbuilders, 
and government naval experts have co- 
operated with the surgeons of the 
Marine-Hospital Service in this study 
and it is believed by all that a plan has 
been prepared which will enable the hos- 
pital ship to render efficient medical and 
surgical aid to a large proportion of the 
deep-sea fishermen from “the Georges” 
to “the Grand Banks.” 

Notwithstanding the present state of 
decline in American shipping, the ap- 
proaching completion of the Panama 
Canal has recently brought about an un- 
wonted interest in maritime affairs. 
What can be done to restore American 
shipping to the place it once held is being 
asked so frequently that its mere repetition 
suggests that American merchant vessels 
may soon again be seen upon the ocean 
lanes of commerce. The coastwise trade 
and the deep-sea fishing industry are 
about all that 1s left of our former mari- 
time activities, but the masters and crews 
of the famous clipper ships of the past 
could wish no more worthy successors 
than the Gloucester deep-sea fishermen, 
—simple, brave and self-contained sailor- 
men. In what esteem they are held by 
their countrymen will soon be learned 
from the action of Congress upon this 
proposal to benefit the workers in a call- 
ing which involves much greater loss 
of life in its ordinary hazards than an- 
thracite coal mining, which is counted 
one of the most dangerous of all trades. 
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WITH THE LAW-MAKERS 
OF MARYLAND 


HORACE E. FLACK 


Executive, Department of Legislative Reference, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Reflecting a nation-wide state of public 
mind, industry was well toward the top 
in the list of subjects claiming attention 
from Maryland’s law-makers during the 
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session just closed. A ten-hour law for 
women, a child labor law (with a com- 
pulsory school law), and a workmen’s 
compensation statute were among those 
passed. Other measures dealt with 
occupational diseases, courts, “loan 
sharks,” bastardy, and registration of 
midwives. 

The ten-hour law provides that no fe- 
male shall be employed or permitted to 
work in any manufacturing, mechanical, 
mercantile, printing, bakery, or launder- 
ing establishment more than ten hours in 
any one day nor more than sixty hours in 
any one week; that none shall work more 
than eight hours in any one day if any 
part of her work is done before six o’clock 
in the morning or after ten o’clock in the 
evening; nor shall any woman work 
more than six hours continuously with- 
out an interval of at least one-half hour. 
To this last section there is a proviso 
that she may be employed for not more 
than six and one-half hours continuously 
if not permitted to work during the re- 
mainder of the day. The law does not 
apply, however, to canning factories. 

The child labor law follows very closely 
the uniform child labor law recommended 
by the National Child Labor Committee. 
It goes into effect December 1, 1912, and 
is regarded by social workers as a great 
victory. 

The compulsory school law requires 
children in Baltimore from eight to four- 
teen years of age to attend some day 
school regularly during the entire school 
session. The previous law applied only 
to children from eight to twelve years of 
age. The greatest triumph, however, in 
connection with this law is that it may 
be applied to seventeen counties of the 
state, only six counties being omitted. 
With the school boards of these seven- 
teen counties is left the option of apply- 
ing the law, but since many of the school 
officials supported the law, it will no 
doubt be adopted widely. 

The workmen’s-compensation law is 
voluntary on the part both of the em- 
ployer and employe. It legalizes for both 
the making of an insurance contract 
against an accident resulting in personal 
injury or death. By this the employer is 
relieved from liability which he would 
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bear but for the contract. The insurance 
must be effected in some casualty com- 
pany authorized to do business in Mary- 
land, unless the employer has at least 
1,500 employes. In that case he may 
establish an insurance fund from the 
sums contributed by himself and his em- 
ployes. If that be done, however, the 
employer must agree to make up any de- 
ficiency which may arise from the in- 
adequacy of such fund. The insured 
employes also have the right to elect 
an advisory committee .which is to 
be kept informed regarding the state 
of the insurance fund, with the power to 
examine the books. The insurance com- 
missioner is to have the same power to 
examine the books of such funds as he 
now has regarding the books of insurance 
companies. In fact, the commissioner 
may become the depositary of the securi- 
ties in which such funds are invested. 

The accident insurance provided for in 
the law covers the risk of personal injury 
by accident resulting in death, provided 
death occurs within twelve months, or 
resulting in disability, whether it be total 
or partial, permanent or temporary. It 
is provided, however, that no one shall 
be entitled to benefit where the injury is 
the result of the employe’s intoxication 
or there is a deliberate intention to pro- 
duce such injury. The insurance, in case 
of death, is for the benefit of the widow, 
widower, father, mother, son, or daughter, 
who is dependent wholly or in part upon 
the earnings of such employe. 

The benefits provided in case of death 
equal the wages of the employe during a 
period of three years preceding the acci- 
dent but not less than $1,000. If not em- 
ployed for a period of three years, then 
the benefit shall be 156 times his average 
weekly earnings during the period of such 
employment. The above benefits go to 
those dependent wholly upon his wages. 
Other arrangements are made for those 
only partly dependent. As to injuries re- 
sulting in total disability, a weekly pay- 
ment is to be made during such disability 
equal to at least 50 per cent of his average 
wages during the previous twelve months. 
Where the injury results in partial dis- 
ability, weekly payments shall be made 
during such period equal to the difference 
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between the weekly benefit payments dur- 
ing the period of total disability and the 
average amount which the injured person 
is able to earn. 

~The magistrate and constable system in 
Baltimore has been an object of attack 
largely because both justices and con- 
stables were dependent entirely upon the 
fee system. It has been urged that there 
should be a substitution of fixed salaries 
paid by the city for the fees paid by*the 
litigants themselves to officials. The new 
People’s Court is an answer to this de- 
mand.. It consists of five justices of the 
peace, appointed by the governor from 
among the body of magistrates appointed 
by him. The presiding justice of the 
People’s Court will receive an annual sal- 
ary of $2,500, and the four associate jus- 
tices will each receive the same. All 
magistrate cases will either be made re- 
turnable before the presiding justice or 
may be removed by any party to the pre- 
siding justice, whose duty it is to appor- 
tion all cases for trial before himself and 
the associate justices, in such manner as 
will best expedite their trial and promote 
the ends of justice. 

All justices other than those of the 
People’s Court will receive a salary of 
$10 per annum, for the performance of 
all civil juaicial duties. Fees are required 
to be paid to the chief constable and by 
him covered into the treasury of Balti- 
more. As a consequence, civil justices’ 
cases will inevitably be tried in the Peo- 
ple’s Court. The necessity for resorting 
to these devices arises out of the fact that 
the constitution of Maryland seems to 
provide for not less than twenty-four jus- 
tices of the peace for Baltimore, a con- 
siderably greater number than is needed. 
The payment of adequate salaries to all 
of these would impose a heavy burden 
upon the tax-payers. The five justices 
of the People’s Court will, it is believed, 
be able to try all civil magistrate cases. 

The law regulating “loan sharks” re- 
quires every person, firm, corporation, or 
association engaged in making petty loans 
to secure an annual license, the charge for 
which is $10. The license must state 
fully the name or names of the person 
or corporations and of every member of 
the firm or association authorized to do 
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a petty loan business and to give the lo- 
cation of the office or place of business. 
It is also provided that no person, firm, 
corporation, or association shall transact 
or solicit business under any other name 
or at any other place of business than 
that named in the license and only one 
place of business shall be maintained 
under the same license. 

Provision is made that no petty loan 
broker shall receive, in addition to legal 
interest, any sum in the- way of bonus, 
commission, or fee, for loans exceed- 
ing $500. For loans less than $509 the 
following charges are permitted in addi- 
tion to legal interest, these charges to 
cover the examination of property, reg- 
istration of papers, affidavits, etc.: on a 
loan not exceeding $10, a total charge 
of not more than $3; from $10 to $30, 
not more than $5; from $30 to $50, not 
more than $6; from $50 to $100, not 
more than $8; from $100 to $500, not 
more than $8 plus 5 per cent of the 
excess above $100. - Tf the loans are 
made payable within less than four 
months, the charges shall be a propor- 
tionate part of the above, that is, if the 
loan is for one month the charge shall 
be one-fourth of the charges mentioned 
above. 

Under the new bastardy law, the 
mother of a child may file complaint 
against the father, who is required to 
give a bond of $500 for his appearance 
at the next term of court. If he is con- 
victed, he is required to give a bond not 
exceeding $500 for the support of the 
child until it reaches the age of twelve 
years, at not exceeding $15 per month 
as the court may direct. Under the old 
law, he was required to pay only $30 
a year until the child was seven years. 
old and it was not necessary to pay the 
$30 until the end of the year. 

Provision is also made that a justice 
of the peace having criminal jurisdic- 
tion shall, upon written information 
given under oath, order the arrest of a 
woman who is the mother or about to 
be the mother of an illegitimate child 
and, if she refuses to disclose the father, 
shail be required to give a bond not 
exceeding $500 that she will save the 
county or city from any charge for the 
support of the child. 
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NEW THINKING ABOUT 
FLOOD PREVENTION 
MORRIS KNOWLES 


Pittsburgh Flood Commission 


The recent devastating flood of the 
Mississippi Valley has caused thinking 
people to wonder whether the present 
means of attempted protection against 
this danger has been a solution along 
right lines. Incidents giving a second- 
ary interest to the question are the re- 
cent issuance of the comprehensive re- 
port of the Pittsburgh Flood Commis- 
sion, which is a real contribution to the 
thorough study of such problems in this 
country, and the convening a short time 
ago of the Twelfth International Con- 
gress of Navigation at Philadelphia. 
Here the question of the regulation of 
navigable streams was discussed in all its 
ramifications, one of the topics being im- 
provement of rivers by regulation and 
dredging and if needs be by reservoirs.t 

May we not wonder after all these 
years of continuing construction and 
vast expenditures of public funds—na- 
tional, state, and corporation—whether 
the present method of confining the 
Mississippi river within the artificial 
banks of levees, is really a proper ob- 
ject pOL-osuch) expenditure? =; .[tiis, of 
course, done under the guise of improv- 
ing the navigability of the rivers under 
the interstate commerce clause of the 


1It is interesting to note that the conclusions 
finally adopted by the first section of the Inter- 
national Navigation Congress include the following : 

“7. Absence of any exclusive method.—The navi- 
gability of rivers having but one current can be 
improved, as it has been stated many times at 
the Navigation Congresses, by various methods, 
such as: Regulation of the bed by permanent 
works; regulation of the bed by mechanical dredg- 
ing; increase of depth by an additional water 
supply furnished by storage reservoirs; canalization 
of the bed; combined action of two or more of 
above processes; construction of a lateral canal. 
The use of one of these methods rather than 
another depends upon the special circumstances 
of each particular case. . . . 

sts ores While stating that the different 
methods used for improvement of river navigabil- 
ity have given satisfactory results and reached 
their purpose under special conditions, in which 
they have been applied, the Congress finds that it 
would be premature to try to establish at the 
present time fixed rules determining @ priori, the 
method to be preferred in any given case, inas- 
much as the classification of rivers from the 
standpoint of their nature and of their navigation 
is yet to be accomplished, hemes J 3 

“(qa) That scientifically organized special studies 
be undertaken, by sundry nations, on rivers with 
different regimens, in order to observe the degree 
of navigability which it is possible to attain by the 
applications of various methods of improvement 
and to determine the factors which govern the 
cost of the corresponding works.’’—| Ed. ] 
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constitution. Yet we are reminded that 
public funds can not be expended upon 
navigable rivers for any purpose, how- 
ever good, unless it be for this.one im- 
provement. Up to the present time, 
with one exception, such expenditures 
have always been upon the rivers them- 
selves and within the navigable stretch, 
and the endeavor has been to prove that 
no other form of expenditure is either 
possible, legal, or prudent from an en- 
gineering or public point of view. This 
one exception of recent event has been 
the appropriation of public moneys, un- 
der the Week’s Appalachian bill, for the 
acquirement and development of nation- 
al forests in the southern Appalachian 
and White Mountains. This was for 
the very evident purpose that proper 
work upon the upland drainage areas 
might accomplish, at much less expense, 
much more good than vast expenditures 
upon the lower streams themselves. 

The whole question has been given 
new impetus by these recent floods, 
which have devastated whole counties, 
stopped great trunk lines of railroads, 
rendered scores of thousands of people 
homeless and brought about a financial 
loss* running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The recent investigations by 
the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, cover- 
ing a period of four years and an ex- 
penditure of about $124,000, raised en- 
tirely from local contributions, has dem- 
onstrated for one large portion of the 
Mississippi Valley, of about 19,000 square 
miles in area, what may be accomplished 
in retarding such floods and making the 
water available for a period of low flow 
for increasing the navigable stage, im- 
proving the character of the river for 
carrying away the public wastes, afford- 
ing ample water supply and creating in- 
creased flow for development of water 
powers. That there is likely to be a new 
regime in the national consideration ot 
such problems is evident by the interest 
given to the Newlands river regulation 
bill, which proposes to establish in the 
national government, under one head, a 
department which shall have charge of 
all of the engineering and public works 
of the country. The engineering forces 
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for building harbors and improving riv- 
ers, irrigating arid areas and draining 
wet lands, and other similar forms of 
activity are planned to be carried out 
under harmonious action, instead of hav- 
ing such work done by bureaus, many 
times working at cross purposes. 

A recent telegram from the New Or- 
leans Flood Relief Committee and Pro- 
gressive Union, sent broadcast to cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the coun- 
try, is indicative of the public feeling 
along this line: / 

New Orleans, because of its peculiar de- 
fensive strength, is the safest city in the Miss- 
issippi, Ohio, or Missouri Valleys, despite the 
fact that Louisiana must protect herself from 
the flood waters of some thirty other states. 
This should be the duty of the national gov- 
ernment by a broad and sane system of con- 
servation at the head waters, such as con- 
templated in the Newlands river regulation 
bill, Why should Louisiana spend millions of 
dollars annually to protect herself from the 
waters which come from nearly two-thirds 
of the union? Louisiana has spent fifty mil- 
lions of dollars out of the public treasury, 
and private individuals and railroads millions 
more for levee protection, since the Civil War. 
We earnestly urge the citizens of the United 
States and particularly the newspapers to give 
us the only outside aid we ask: that is, dis- 
credence of false and alarmist stories and 
support of the Newlands river regulation bill, 
which will harness the floods and force them 
to serve instead of to destroy. 

This is really a social question, and so- 
cial: workers have a great interest, not 
only because of the great amount of 
deserving relief work having been nec- 
essitated by the recent devastations, but 
because the fundamental solution of this 
problem is so like many of those affect- 
ing our social and civic welfare. The 
true solution of mendicancy and depen- 
dency, does not consist mostly in render- 
ing help to the needy, but in so studying 
the causes of such contributing evils and 
wrongs that we may most fundamentally 
eliminate the necessity for charity. So, 
after all, in this flood problem, the most 
important work, the most far-reaching 
effort, the best solution, is not to tem- 
porize and endeavor to prevent when 
happening—to build Chinese walls 
‘around our cities—but to study the 
causes and effects, and seek how to har- 
ness this mighty natural force and cause 
it to do good instead of harm. 
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SNATCHING LIFE FROM 
THE FLOOD 


ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


In the midst of one of the fiercest 
storms in the history of western Ken- 
tucky the levee protecting the low-lying 
part of the town of Hickman broke re- 
cently with a roar which roused the en- 
tire population. More than a hundred 


cottages occupied the flat land behind the 


levee. It was eleven o’clock at night and 


_ intensely dark except when the frequent 


lightning showed terrifying glimpses of 
the rushing water, the driving rain, and 
the people hurrying in panic through the 
rising flood toward the hill, They car- 
ried their children and such valuables as 
they had time to seize. 

Up on the hill in warmth and safety 
Rev. J. H. Geiger heard the deep roar and 
understood. Suddenly he remembered 
that in a little home in the flat below, a 
baby had been born only a few hours be- 
fore. The baby’s father was absent from 
home and the helpless mother lay alone 
with the little one, almost directly in the 
path of _the current where it swept 
through the broken levee. 

As swiftly as he could run Mr. Geiger 
dashed down the hill and into the water, 
which in a moment had reached his waist. 
He pushed on. In the darkness he met 
a man fleeing toward the hill with arms 
loaded with household goods from _ his 
flooded house. MHurriedly, Mr. Geiger 
explained the peril of the mother and 
baby alone in the path of the water. The 
man dropped his load without a word 
and, as it floated away in the blackness, 
turned and joined the preacher. 

They broke into the cottage, lifted 
upon their shoulders the cot on which 
lay mother and child and started toward 
the hill about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. The flood swirled about them, now 
up to their arm-pits. Stumbling, waiting 
now and again for the lightning to show 
the way, at times in water to their shoul- 
ders they struggled and fought, and 
finally exhausted set their load safely on 
solid ground. 

And it was only when the woman told 
the thrilling story that this tale of modern 
heroism became known. 
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CIVICS 


THE RENAISSANCE OF PLAY 


Never before since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle have cities given such conscious 
thought to play as last week, when more than 
300 delegates from every part of the United 
States, from Canada, Hawaii, China, Brazil, 
England and Ireland, gathered at the recrea- 
tion congress held in Cleveland, June 5 to 8, 
under the auspices of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. The first 
play congress gave special attention to the 
necessity for playgrounds. Little was heard 
at Cleveland of this need. Nineteen cities 
by voting $4,500,000 for playgrounds in the 
last year show that this want is recognized. 
A few years ago discussion hinged on play 
centers for children. Now it is taken for 
granted that grown people must play. 

In the last year the movement has grown 
so rapidly that Rowland Haynes, Francis R. 
North, L. H. Weir, T. W. Woodward, and 
Julia Schoenfeld have been secured as field 
secretaries, Mrs. Charles H. Israels as com- 
mercial recreation secretary, and J. C. Boyers 
as assistant secretary. Yet it was announced 
that the National Association could not keep 
pace with the demands for expert advice. 

Nearly half the time was given to the prob- 
lems of rural recreation. Pastors in rural 
communities, country school teachers, mem- 
bers of the grange, county Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers, told of the experiments which had been 
tried. Hamilton county, Tennessee, has ar- 
ranged for a county secretary who goes from 
school to school supervising recreation. Dr. 
C. A. Earle told of the state-wide plan for 
rural recreation centers proposed for Illinois. 
This scheme will be considered at the next 
session of the Illinois legislature. Sufficient 
information regarding various experiments in 
rural communities has béen received to make 
it possible for the association to prepare a 
special handbook on rural recreation. 

That the responsibility of the recreation 
secretary is not merely for those who come 
to the grounds and buildings but for the 
whole community was generally agreed upon. 
Joseph Lee advocated dramatics, story tell- 


ing, reading aloud, and other recreation for 


the home, that it may continue to be a play 
center for the family. Dr. Blaustein stated 
that the adult immigrant is serious-minded, 
looks upon play as a frivolity, and upon play 
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time as a waste. Hence a conscious effort 
must be made to show immigrant parents the 
value of games. 

Those who heard Dr. Luther H. Gulick de- 
scribe the Camp Fire Girls realized that in 
taking the things of every day life and show- 
ing their beauty and attractiveness, making 
them really play for girls, a large and im- 
portant service had been rendered. A full ex- 
position of this new movement has already been 
published in THe Survey. 

Widespread interest was manifested in the 
discussion of dramatics for the playground, 
an activity which is in its infancy in many 
cities. For young and old, for rich and 
poor, from simple story playing to such con- 
certed efforts as the Shakesperian Festival 
recently held in Chicago or the seasonal fes- 
tivals which have aroused so much interest 
in the Henry Street Settlement in New York, 
dramatic play was upheld as a means of ex- 
alting ethical standards, broadening experi- 
ence, and opening the gateway to the realms 
of fancy. Anna Lilly in her paper on the 
rural pageant showed how often, with small 
funds and faint co-operation, a festival with 
real meaning in the hearts of its participants 
can be worked out. 

Seumas MacManus’s suggestion for story- 
telling contests in America met with favor, 
and as the delegates told of the story-telling 
in their own communities from Canada to 
Brazil, one felt that if the beauty, romance, 
and vision of story-telling be lost to modern 
America, it will uot be for lack of recogni- 
tion of its value by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

Suggestions for adequate regulation of 
dance halls, motion-picture houses, theaters, 
and vaudeville houses as to fire protection, 
ventilation, lighting, chaperonage, restriction 
of liquor selling, censorship and police pro- 
tection, were given by Julia Schoenfeld. Miss 
Schoenfeld said twenty-six cities had passed 
dance hall ordinances and twelve others are 
working to the same end. 

Just before adjournment speakers told of 
the help they had received in meeting men 
and women from other cities. The next meet- 
ing will probably be held in the South, 


1See THE SURVEY, May 18, 191”, page 320. 
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CITY PLANNING AS A LIVING FACTOR 
IN MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 
W. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 


A number of indications seem to show 
that city planning is no longer a movement, 
but’a great living factor in the development 
of cities, and that instead of confining city 
planning schemes to civic centers with a few 
radial streets, serious surveys are made by 
architects or landscape architects working in 
conjunction with traffic experts, health officers, 
engineers, and social workers, so that every 
phase of a city’s well being is considered in 
making recommendations for its betterment. 

Two years ago letters relative to the confer- 
ence on city planning sent to a large number 


of chambers of commerce produced replies 
from about 20 per cent. of them; last year 
the replies had jumped to 4o per cent., and 


this year but few letters were sent from which 
answers were not received. The breadth of 
interest in the subject is indicated by the fact 
that among the members at the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, held at 
Boston, Mass., May 27 to 29, were a number 
of mayors, park commissioners, city engineers, 
school superintendents, professors, clergymen, 
representatives of city planning commissions, 
civic associations, playground associations, the 
National Municipal League, National Child 
Labor Committee, National Housing Associa- 
tion, of boards of trade and real estate ex- 
changes, to say nothing of architects and land- 
scape architects. 

The conference was opened with a luncheon 
given to the delegates at the Lenox Hotel 
by Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, after which 
automobiles conveyed the party to Cambridge 
and Harvard University, to Revere Beach, or 
through South Boston and the beautiful park 
system to the Middlesex Fells Reservation. 

The conference sessions were held in the 
Boston Public Library, where also were shown 
numerous city planning drawings including 
those for the development of Copley Square. 
The magnificent collections of the Harvard 
Museum of Social Ethics were at the service 
of the members, and there was an interesting 
exhibit of city planning and landscape work 
by students at Robinson Hall. 

On the first evening papers were read on 
the meaning and progress of city planning by 
Frederick Law Olmsted of Brookline, Arnold 
W. Brunner of New York, and Prof. George 
F, Swain of Harvard. These addresses were 
intended in part to introduce and explain the 
phases of city planning to those unfamiliar 
with the most technical aspects of the subject. 
The question for discussion the following 
morning was paying the bills for city im- 
provements. Nelson P. Lewis, chief engineer 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York, delivered an admirable address, 
outlining the methods used ‘in New York in 
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the assessing of property for the benefits re- 
ceived in the opening or widening of streets. 
Mr. Lewis expressed the utmost confidence in 
the method of excess condemnation in street 
widenings which has been so successfully 
demonstrated in the opening of the Kings- 
way and Northumberland avenue in London, 
and in street widenings in Frankfort and 
Stuttgart. Mr. Lewis’ paper was so clear and 
scientific that an immediate request was made 
that a large number of copies be printed at 
once for circulation. As Frederick C. Howe 
expressed it in discussing the paper, “We 
now have a foot rule and guide to help us in 
problems of the assessment of property for 


street improvements.” _ Mr. Lewis was _ fol- 
lowed by James A. Gallivan, street com- 
missioner of Boston, who gave rather a 


pessimistic impression of various street im- 
provement schemes which have been agi- 
tated for years in Boston, prophesying that 
the projects would not pay for themselves in 
greater assessed valuations for the property 
benefited. The discussion of these papers 
brought out the opinion that, although in some 
cases the use of excess condemnation may 
not wholly pay for improvements, cities are 
really decided gainers in greater efficiency. 

At the next session J. Randolph Coolidge 
of Brookline presented an able address on 
blighted areas in cities. This problem is one 
of the most serious which affects American 
cities, and it can be directly traced to lack of 
foresight in planning. Such districts are pest 
holes or blots on otherwise attractive cities, 
and assessed valuations are greatly affected 
by their condition, There are various rem- 
edies for districts in this predicament, as 
opening boulevards through such areas, a 
common practice in Paris, the establishment 
of playgrounds, schools or other municipal 
buildings, etc. Papers were also read at this 
session on the street system of Boston and 
vicinity by Arthur A. Shurtleff of Boston, 
and by the city engineers of Brookline, Wa- 
tertown, and Newton. 

The general discussion on the third day de- 
veloped great interest in the problem of limit- 
ing the height of buildings and proportioning 
their height to the width of streets, and 
eager inquiry as to the norm of proper hous- 
ing. These questions were dealt with in an 
address by B. A. Haldemann of Philadel- 
phia, who explained how these matters are 
regulated in German cities. 

The conference ended with a banquet ten- 
dered to the members by the Boston City 
Club, at which addresses were made by Mayor 
Fitzgerald, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis of 
Brooklyn, Frederick C. Howe of New York, 
and ex-Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia. The 
dominant. note of these speeches seemed to 
be a realization of the tremendous force that 
intelligent planning will be in the future 
growth of our cities, and that, while fore- 
thought in city building will not accomplish the 
millennium, it will exert a constantly greater 
influence in bettering the living conditions and 
promoting the efficiency of all the people. 
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ROUSING TWO HUDSON RIVER TOWNS 


“My people are destroyed from lack of 
knowledge,” said the prophet Hosea two thou- 
sand years ago. Believing that this statement 
is as true today as then and that lack of 
knowledge as to preventable crimes, tubercu- 
losis, infant mortality, housing evils, waste 
and corruption are barriers to efficient munici- 
pal administration, two Hudson river commu- 
nities held budget exhibits in the month of 
May. 

For years many people looked upon Jersey 
City as the ugly home of New York’s rail- 
way terminals, but a new and popular interest 
has been aroused by a big exhibition given 
in the city armory, which for the first time 
brought home to citizens in a definite and 
impressive manner the complexity of their 
civic problems and the work of the agencies 
organized to cope with them. This exhibition, 
which was of unusual scope, successfully com- 
bined, according to Winston Paul, chairman 
of the preliminary citizens’ committee, a 
budget exhibit, an exhibition of the work of 
the city departments prepared by municipal 
officials, and an industrial exhibit. Mr. Paul 
continued : 

“The know-your-city week began with civic 
day on May 28. The three following days 
were devoted to the interests of business men, 
welfare organizations, and the municipal de- 
partments. 

“The various charitable and’ philanthropic 
organizations of the city were given booths 
without charge, and many of them took oppor- 
tunity to show how their work compared with 
that of other cities, pointing out in what re- 
spects it is superior, and what features of 
their activity need extension. - 

“The Women’s Clubs gave a pure food 
exhibit, and by reason of certain investiga- 
tions they made into the conditions of dairies 
and bakeries, and the photographs of these 
places which were shown at the exhibit, they 
so stirred up negligent city officials that: the 
latter took prompt action. The social work- 
ers have taken new hope and enthusiasm and 
public officials have been aroused from leth- 
argy into activity.” 

Almost at the same time, a little way fur- 
ther up and across the river, at Dobbs Ferry, 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
under the auspices of the Hudson River 
Equal Franchise Society, was conducting an- 
other budget exhibit. “Ten weeks ago,’ says 
J. Harold Braddock of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, “before the exhibit 
aroused the historic old town from its lethargy, 
Dobbs Ferry was self-satisfied, as are most 
Hudson river municipalities.’ Mr. Braddock 
went on: 

“The exhibit was opened in the village hall 
May 18, after a period of preparation in 
which the village president and most of the 
other local officials went out of their way to 
help. <A village clerk left over from a former 
administration withheld information as long 
as he could, and the newspaper owned by the 
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. Bowers in the Jersey Journal. 
FOR A BHTTER JERSEY CITY. 


local political boss printed weekly diatribes. 
At first the public came cautiously and with 
suspicion. Attendance, however, grew by geo- 
metric progression. 

“In preparing the exhibit pains were taken 
to include only activities clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the local officials. At the en- 
trance were cartoons showing the need for 
deeper public knowledge of public affairs, to- 
gether with graphic charts of the increasing 
cost of the local government and the sources 
of revenues. Charts pointing out the relation- 
ship between the cost of schools and loss 
from retardation and elimination, together 
with statements of the needs of the kinder- 
garten, library, and playground, were a prom- 
inent feature. Other charts proved the neces- 
sity for medical inspection and dental treat- 
ment, adequate supervision of the milk supply, 
and the elimination of bad housing conditions. 
Forward steps in other communities were con- 
trasted with backwardness in the village. 

“Besides seeing the ways in which his vil- 
lage might be made to approximate more 
nearly the highest American standards, the 
visitor saw a dozen examples of administra- 
tive extravagance. They raised the question 
whether these instances did not give presump- 
tive evidence of other forms of misadminis- 
tration. The culminating feature was a com- 
prehensive program of the needs of the 
community in school affairs, health matters, 
and general administration. Thus the entire 
exhibit was tied together with suggestions of 
funds not well spent, and these in turn were 
united with statements of the processes neces- 
sary for raising the local government to a 
loftier plane. 
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ROCHESTER FIGHTS 200-ROOM TENEMENT 


A six weeks’ fight has been waged in 
Rochester against a proposed “model” tene- 
ment, the chief sponsor for which is Elgin 
R. L. Gould, president of the City and Su- 
burban Homes Company of New York. 
Toward the end of March the newspapers of 
the country announced that a plan to build, 
at a cost of $1,000,000, a big four-story, 200- 
room “model” tenement was to be financed 
through George Eastman, the wealthy cam- 
era manufacturer. At once oppositon de- 
veloped. Rochester has some bad tenement 
conditions, but it is still predominantly a city 
of small houses, and those who have studied 
its needs most carefully, feel that it would 
be a great misfortune if anything were done 
which would give the impression that a tene- 
ment is better than a small house, or that 
would give an impetus to tenement building. 
In their opinion that which is most needed is 
the strengthening of the present weak tene- 
ment house law of the city. If houses are 
to be built on a partly philanthropic basis, 
or from philanthropic motives, they should 
be small houses not barracks. 


Yet, scarcely had the issue been joined, 
when Dr. Gould proposed that the present 
law should be weakened in two important re- 
spects, the requirement for fire-escapes and 
the minimum size of rooms. These propo- 
sals have been formally made to the Board 
of Aldermen and there have been. several 
meetings to discuss them as well as the ques- 
tion whether Rochester should welcome the 
proposed tenement. According to the news- 
paper accounts the argument which seems 
to carry the most weight, backed as it is by 
Mr. Eastman’s wealth, is the very practical 
argument—we are ready to do something to 
better what are admittedly very bad conditions. 
Are you, who object to our proposal, ready 
to do something better? 

At present it seems as if this argument is 
sure to win. But there is encouragement in 
the fact that a city like Rochester, which a 
short time ago accepted without protest a 
diluted imitation of the New York Tenement 
House Law—the smaller city should, of 
course, set much higher, not- lower, stand- 
ards than the metropolis—is beginning to 
realize that no tenement house can be a model 
in a community which should consist of 
homes. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIC CENTER 


A few weeks ago the people of San Fran- 
cisco, by a vote of ten to one, authorized an 
issue of nearly $9,000,000 in bonds, to build a 
new city hall and provide a civic center, The 
first question which most civic improvement 
workers ask is whether this civic center is the 
one designed by the late Daniel H. Burnham 
in his plans for San Francisco. It is not. 
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Making use of some of the same land which 
Mr. Burnham included in his scheme the loca- 
tion is approximately the same, but the whole 
plan of development is different, and the ef- 
fects contemplated under the two projects are 
as unlike as if they had been devised for cities 
a hundred miles apart. This does not mean 
that the accepted arrangement will lack im- 
pressiveness or grandeur or be unsatisfactory 
from an artistic point of view. Mr. Burn- 
ham’s plan was not a grouping of public build- 
ings so much as a connection and balancing 
of them by the use of short stretches of im- 
posing street. 


The new drawings call fot a park or plaza 
about which the public buildings are grouped 
in a spacious and effective manner. The bond 
issue provides money for the purchase of land, 
and for the construction of the City Hall. A 
previous bond issue furnished funds for a 
public library, which will be one of the build- 
ings in the group. Popular subscription is 
now raising money for the opera house, which 
will be a third building, and the exposition 
authorities have agreed to erect a million dol- 
lar auditorium on the site allotted in the civic 
center plans. A fifth public building will be 
the art museum. Altogether the total invest- 
ment will represent about thirteen million dol- 
lars. 


MUNICIPAL EXPERTS TO CONVENE 


Los Angeles, the home of progressive mu- 
nicipal experiments, will be the Mecca of 
municipal students, publicists, and officials this 
year, as the National Municipal League will 
hold its annual meeting there July 8 to 12. 


A unique feature of the meeting will be a 
long session devoted to the discussion, by 
municipal experts attending the meetings of 
the league, of a proposed new charter for the 
city. For weeks and months a local committee 
has been busily engaged in drafting a new 
concise charter. 


In the new charter to be submitted all the 
powers of the city will be vested in a com- 
mission of seven men. The only other elected 
officials will be the auditor and the Board of 
Education, which is to consist of three. 

Chester H. Rowell, the editor of the Fresno 
Republican, is to contribute a paper on the 
elimination of the boss in California cities, 
which will be a record of the recent political 
history of a state which has given proof to 
its claims to progressiveness. Taxation, fran- 
chises, finances and budgets, in fact, all the 
municipal problems, are to come in for a 
share of attention. Census bureau and muni- 
cipal research experts, along with the univer- 
sity authorities, are to discuss the question of 
efficiency in municipal administration. 

The annual address of William W. Folk, 
president of the league, will be on expert city 
management. This meeting of the National 


Municipal League will be the first to be held 
on the Pacific Coast. . 
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MEDICINE AND A MILLION LAYMEN ; 


For sixty-three years the American Medical 
Association has been holding annual sessions, 
many of the various sitting places being as 
distant from each other as the dimensions cof 
the country. A year ago it met on the 
Pacific slope; this year—a week ago—it 
brought 3,500 physicians from more than forty 
states to the hotel solariums along the board- 
walk at Atlantic City,—the fourth time it has 
met there; and next year the session will go 
to Minneapolis. Started a dozen years before 
the Civil War, with the purpose, among other 
things, of raising the standard of the medical 
education of the profession in the United 
States, the association has broadened its aim 
until within the last two years it has entered 
upon a deliberate campaign to increase the 
medical knowledge of the public; in other 
words, to educate, medically, one hundred mil- 
lion laymen,—a task so stupendous as to be 
both fascinating and enviable. “The develop- 
ment in chemical science in the last thirty-five 
years,’ to quote an executive officer of the as- 
sociation, “the results of studies into the natu- 
ral history of disease, the growth of knowledge 
regarding the spread of disease, and regarding 
the means of prevention have shown us that 
many diseases are community problems and 
that the physician cannot protect the commu- 
nity alone. This means that the public must 
know what we know. We do not expect to 
make physicians of all, but all must be given 
a general knowledge of hygiene, including the 
reasons for things.” Thus, instead of an or- 
ganization that existed four days in the year, 
when sitting in annual conference, the asso- 
ciation has become an all-the-year-round actiy- 
ity, doing consecutive constructive work in 
ways that can only be summarized and hinted 
at in what follows. 

The annual conference program has grown, 
too, until it had to be split into fourteen sec- 
tions, meeting simultaneously, to read, hear 
and discuss over 400 papers this year, ranging 
from what, to a layman, seems little more 
than a catalogue of unpronounceable Latin 
and Greek names to the less technical phases 
of preventive medicine and public health work. 
It would be impossible to report them here 
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even by title, much less to attempt a summary.! 

The growing emphasis which is being placed 
by leaders, at least, in the medical profession 
upon the social bearings of disease and health, 
some indication of which is here suggested, 
was further exemplified in the presidential ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Abram Jacobi, Nestor 
of the profession, at the one general meeting 
of all sections, which opened the annual ses- 
sion. Dr. Jacobi chose to devote practically all 
of his paper to the problem of infant mor- 
tality. It was such an address as could very 
naturally have fitted into the program of a 


national conference on charities and correc- 


tion, so effective a plea was it for lifting the 
weights that press down upon those handi- 
capped by poverty; it could have fitted effec- 
tively into the program at a national civic 
gathering, so clear was its call upon physi- 
cians to view their special training for solving 
disease problems as an extra equipment and 
responsibility for efficient citizenship; into the 
program of a national conference on labor 
problems, because of its declaration that “the 
least that could be done (toward reducing in- 
fant mortality) would be a reduction of hours 
of woman’s work during pregnancy,” and be- 
cause of such typical statements as, “She needs 
less work, less hours, and more sanitary con- 
ditions,’ and “Which of the poor is not over- 
worked?”; it could have had a logical place 
at a conference on sex hygiene because of its 
emphasis upon a clean bill of health to pre- 
cede matrimony; at a conference on the social 
causes of infant mortality because of its sta- 
tistics that 93 per cent of breast-fed babies 
can be saved, and its groups of cases showing 
where poor women who could not nurse their 
babies were enabled to do so when sufficiently 
fed and cared for; or at a conference on na- 
tional educational needs because of its plea for 
200 schools for midwives in the United States 
in the next few years, and so on. In other 
words, it was a plea similar in vein to that 
of Governor Woodrow Wilson, who, in wel- 
coming the doctors to New Jersey, hoped that 


1A summary of the joint session with the Ameri- 
ean Association for Labor Legislation to consider in- 
dustrial disease is included in the report on the sec- 
ond national conference on industrial diseases on 
page 448 of this issue, 
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the day was fast passing when a man, what- 
ever his calling, could “mind his own busi- 
ness” in following his profession. 

That physicians in general are beginning to 
see some of the many sides of public health 
problems—including economic and social fac- 
tors—would seem to be indicated by the favor- 
able reception accorded the reports made to 
the legislative body of the association by 
committees on medical ethics, health and pub- 
lic instruction, public health education among 
women, and medical education. 

A revision of the principles of medical ethics 
was adopted at this session, and among many 
significant improvemerts was a more positive 
and explicit phrasing of the paragraphs relat- 
ing to fee-splitting. This is stated by an officer 


of the association as indicating no change of 


attitude by the profession, but rather an at- 
tempt to get specific rules for handling cases 
that may arise. It has been difficult hereto- 
fore to apply general principles effectively. 

In the preamble to the report on health and 
public instruction is this statement: “To bring 
together the people and the profession, to re- 
store that confidence in the scientifically trained 
physician today that was in former years given 
to the family physician and to unite the pub- 
lic and the medical profession in an intelli- 
gent and irresistible campaign for better health 
conditions is one of the most important duties 
which now confronts this association.’ Ac- 
cordingly, the committee on health and public 
instruction, among other things, organized and 
developed a press bureau, which sent out every 
week to a large group of newspapers abstracts 
of articles on health and other items of public 
interest; it organized a speakers’ bureau, 
through which thirty-seven public health meet- 
ings were held last year, and the service of 
which next year will be given to the public 
not only through medical societies, but through 
women’s clubs, local health leagues, teachers’ 
and farmers’ institutes, high schools, colleges, 
and universities; it compiled a handbook for 
speakers giving essential facts about prevent- 
able diseases, quotations from recognized au- 
thorities, tables of figures, etc.; and organized 
a bureau of literature which has distributed 
pamphlets on nostrums, quackery, and gen- 
eral topics in the medical field. 

The committee for health education among 
women took the initiative among women’s 
clubs and similar organizations in public edu- 
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cation for the prevention of disease. To quote 
from this year’s report of the committee: 


In accordance with the resolution of the 
council, as far as possible an effort has been 
made to secure committees on public health 
education in the state societies with the state 
chairman under this committee as members 
and similar committees in the county societies, 
making the chairman of such committees the 
county chairman under this committee. A few 
more states than last year and many more 
counties are now so organized, and the 
question will be discussed at more state 
meetings this spring. At the same time 
an effort. » has) | been) maden sto secure 
committees on health and hygiene, with 
physicians as members or advisors, in the 
women’s clubs, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and similar organizations of men and 
women. This committee, by assisting in the 
arrangement of programs and securing speak- 
ers, then becomes the medium of communica- 
tion between the people and those physicians 
who are willing to give public instruction in 
matters pertaining to health. For this pur- 
pose 10,000 leaflets presenting for considera- 
tion fifty-nine topics have been distributed. 


Finally, the committee on medical education 
had just completed its third tour of inspecting 
medical colleges. Using as a standard of 
measurement the Outline of the Essentials of 
an Acceptable Medical College, which was 
prepared during the second tour of inspection, 
they were able to report forty-seven medical 
schools meeting the necessary “essentials.” 
The list is published in the committee’s report, 
together with a list of nine state examining 
boards that have adopted preliminary college 
entrance requirements in advance of a four- 
year high school education, since the commit- 
tee’s second report. 

It is needless to point out that the educa- 
tional influence upon the immediate commu- 
nities visited of such a congress of medical 
experts should be counted as no small part of 
its year’s showing. 


THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGISTS 


EVERETT S. ELWOOD 
New York 


The American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the oldest medical association of na- 
tional scope in America, just completed its 
sixty-eighth annual meeting in Atlantic City. 
The keynote of the convention was struck 
by the president in his annual address on 
applied eugenics; and it is highly significant 
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that a convention made up of those who have 
had extensive experience in the care of the 
insane should come out so emphatically in 
favor of preventive measures. Jt would seem 
that a new era in the history of psychiatry 
is dawning. 

This representative group of experts has 
been giving years of study to the discovery 
of, the causes and nature of mental disorders. 
Now the president of the organization comes 
forth with a call to apply this knowledge for 
the benefit of society. It is most gratifying 
to note this social trend,—a beginning, in the 
field of psychiatry, of the same motives which 
are inaugurating successful preventive work 
in other branches of medicine. 

The papers presented at this convention 
might be grouped under three general head- 
ings: First, scientific studies into the origin 
and nature of mental diseases; second, in- 
stitutional care and treatment of the insane, 
and the therapeutic value of occupation and 
diversion; and third, the wider sociological 
and political aspects of the problem of the 
care of the insane and the prevention of 
mental disorders. 

Much valuable discussion followed a re- 
port of hospital social service work with men- 
tal cases in Boston. Several members re- 
ported the success of this work at state hos- 
pitals and its rapid development wherever it 
has been introduced. The concensus of opin- 
ion was that hospitals for the insane offer a 
field of greatest usefulness for social service 
and after-care work. 

The president appealed for the application of 
the principles of eugenics to the problem of 
lessening the number of mentally diseased 
and defective in the future. He advanced as 
the most effective prophylactic measure the 
prevention of procreation by segregating and 
sterilizing the mentally unfit. Dr. James V. 
May of the New York State Hospital Com- 
mission brought forcibly to the attention of 
the meeting, the fact that this country has 
a great opportunity to apply, immediately, the 
principles of eugenics by making a more care- 
ful selection of the immigrants. The annual 
increase in population in many states is 
greater from immigration than it is from 
birth. The interest aroused by Dr. May’s 
paper and the discussion that followed led to 
the adoption of special resolutions; and these 
are the more valuable since they express 
definite provisions and do not simply indicate 
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a general attitude. 
are as follows: 


The resolutions, in brief, 


1. Congress is urged to provide for a more 
thorough mental examination of immigrants 
by trained alienists in the United States Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service. 

2. The baffling question as to whether or 
not the causes of dependency in the recent 
immigrant existed prior to landing is solved 
by making aliens, who become public charges 
within three years, deportable, unless it is 
shown that they are public charges from causes 
arising after landing. 

3. The present method of deporting insane 
and mentally defective aliens without proper 
attendants is deplored and considered a re- 
flection upon the humanity of this country. 

4. Congress is asked to impose a fine upon 
ship companies bringing insane persons to this 
country. 


These should have great weight. Their im- 
portance is enhanced by the fact that they 
were unanimously adopted by the men who 
are best qualified to speak with authority upon 
the relation of immigration to insanity. 


THE YEAR’S TREND IN THE PREVEN- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


PHILIP P., JACOBS 
New York 


While the program of the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, held 
in Washington, May 30 and 31, included a 
considerable variety of subjects, the central 
thought that ran through practically all of 
the discussions was the need of adequate pro- 
vision for tuberculosis cases. This was the 
largest gathering the association has as yet 
held. In one session of the sociological sec- 
tion, the entire program related to this gen- 
eral theme. Dr. H. Waters advocated, 
among other things, sufficient hospital ac- 
commodation for tuberculosis cases; the en- 
actment of legislation for compulsory re- 
moval of cases who failed to observe proper 
sanitary precautions, and an educational cam- 
paign to induce consumptives to enter hos- 
pitals. F. Elisabeth Crowell spoke of the 
work of the New York “Association of Tu- 
berculosis Clinics and emphasized the neces- 
sity for more co-operation between clinics, 
the districting of cities to prevent duplication 
of effort, and the development of children’s 
clinics. 

“The aims which should be fundamental in 
any adequate and purposeful educational cam- 
paign against tuberculosis,” said Dr. H. E. 
Dearholt, “are that it should arrest attention, 
excite curiosity, create and hold interest, 
stimulate desire, and compel action, sacrifice 
and competent effort.’ He urged that specific 
objects be emphasized and agitated for in the 
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educational campaign, such, for instance, as 
a visiting nurse, a hospital, or a dispensary. 

The session of the advisory council also 
emphasized the necessity for more adequate 
provision for the consumptive and urged gen- 
eral responsibility in securing it. Dr. John 
H. Landis, speaking from the viewpoint of 
the health officer, urged the duty of the health 
authorities in learning the extent of tuber- 
culosis, through adequate registration, and in 
seeing that sufficient care is to be had. Speak- 
ing of the physician’s responsibility, Dr. James 
Alexander Miller said: “In all this change, 
the campaign against tuberculosis has led the 
way and in the necessary readjustments it 
must continue to do so. Physicians, in the 
various phases of their work, whether in pri- 
vate or in hospital practice, in the research 
laboratories, as public health officers, or as 
members of voluntary civic organizations, 
have remarkable opportunities to mould pub- 
lic opinion in matters of health, along sound 
and scientific lines. In the past we have been 
very busy each with his own work, which, to 
be sure, is most exacting and engrossing, but 
the memorable traditions of our profession 
guarantee that we will not fail to broaden 
our horizon and meet these new and brilliant 
opportunities to serve the commonwealth.” 

Col. J. L. Ludlow of Winston-Salem, Mass., 
speaking for the laymen, called also for an 
awakening to civic responsibility in attacking 
the tuberculosis problem. “The degree of 
prevalence of tuberculosis in a community 
or city,” he held, “does not measure the stand- 
ard of medical practice. But it is a correct 
and infallible index of the pzivate and public 
hygienic habits and conditions of the com- 
munity. It is the disease barometer of wrong 
living and defective sanitary environment. 
Only to a small degree may we hope for its 
solution by the physician or by the most ag- 
gressive public health officers, without the 
active co-operation and support of other mu- 
nicipal officials and the general public as well.” 

Professor Irving Fisher showed how we lose 
a half billion dollars annually in this country 
from tuberculosis because we neglect proper 
precautions for preventing the spread of .the 
disease. Frederick L. Hoffman spoke on the 
treatment and care of tuberculous wage-earn- 
ers in Germany, and contrasted the inadequacy 
of our American system for attacking this 
problem. Dr. Theodore B. Sachs of Chicago 
outlined a plan for the examination of em- 
ployes in large industrial concerns for the 
detection, prevention, and treatment of tuber- 
culosis. The papers of Dr. Henry L. Shively, 
John A. Kingsbury, and Lillian D. Wald pre- 
sented interesting phases of an attempt to pro- 
vide adequate care for the consumptive in his 
home. 

Another phase of the tuberculosis problem 
which received considerable emphasis was 
that of the permanent value of sanatorium 
and other forms of treatment. Dr. H. M. 
King of Loomis Sanatorium gave an analysis 
of over 400 cases which have been away from 
that sanatorium for from six to nine years. 
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In his conclusions he stated that “among the 
patients included in this inquiry more women 
than men, in all groups, have survived from 
six to nine years subsequent to treatment. 
The percentage of deaths after six to nine 
years subsequent to discharge in the vari- 
ous groups as classified upon admission shows 
the natural prognostic advantage in favor of 
the earlier cases; thus, in the ‘incipient’ class, 
19.23 per cent died; in the ‘moderately ad- 
vanced’ class, 45.97 per cent died; and in the 
‘far advanced’ class 82.03 per cent died. In 
the present inquiry the prognostic advantage 
is shown to have been in favor of such 
groups as have enjoyed the better economic 
conditions after discharge.” 

The experience of Dr. H. R. M. Landis, 
medical director of the clinic at the Henry 
Phipps Institute in Philadelphia, and that of 
Dr. W. J. Vogeler ofthe Sprain Ridge Sana- 
torium in Yonkers with regard to the em- 
ployment of patients after leaving the sana- 
toria led them to believe that their patients 
would be better if sent back to their former 
occupations in factories and shops. Dr. S. A. 
Knopf argued against the prejudice which tu- 
berculosis patients hold toward entering san- 
atoria, showed how in many cases the fact 
of tuberculosis makes employers needlessly 
fearful of taking back former workmen, and 
urged for more education to remove such 
groundless fears. 

Among the several important resolutions 
adopted was one endorsing the program of 
the Southwestern Conference on Tuberculosis 
to check further migration of indigent con- 
sumptives into the Southwest and endorsing 
the program of care of those already there. 
Other resolutions provided for the appoint- 
ment of committees to study methods for 
standardizing hospital work, dispensary rec- 
ords, and the form of the double red cross, 
as the emblem of the National Association. 


CANADA AND THE TUBERCULOSIS 
PROBLEM 


GEORGE D. PORTER 
Ottawa, Can. 

That the crusade against consumption in 
Canada is no mere evanescent fad, but some- 
thing that has gripped the attention of a large 
number of Canada’s best men and women was 
evidenced by the character of the twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis held in 
Toronto on May 20 and 21. Among those 
who gave papers were the president, Professor 
Adami of McGill University: Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs, of the New York City Health De- 
partment; Dr. Frank Wesbrook of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Sir James Grant, and a 
number of active workers in this field in the 
Dominion. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is honorary 
president of the association, honoured the 
convention with a personal letter stating his 
interest in the thousands of native and immi- 
grant children in Canada who “are doomed 
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simply for the lack of fresh air and pure 
milk.” 

The .general policy of the association, as 
pointed out by the president, has always fa- 
vored local responsibility and local institu- 
tions rather than large and widely scattered 
ones. In this movement the Province of On- 
tario has led the way in Canada, and has 
materially assisted by granting one-fifth of 
the initial cost of building, up to $4,000, and 
an additional maintenance grant of $3 a week 
per patient. Two other provinces, Nova 
Scotia and Alberta, are now following this 
method. 

The report of the executive council showed 
a considerable advance all along the line 
throughout Canada during the year. Al- 
though there is as yet in Canada but a “five 
per cent equipment” it is far better than the 
“one-half per cent equipment” of ten years 
ago, and this improvement is due in a large 
measure to the interest created in the subject 
by popular education. Ten years ago there 
was but one institution in Canada for the tu- 
berculous with accommodation for less than 
100 patients; now there are over twenty insti- 
tutions with a total accommodation for over 
I,ooo. Ten years ago there were but two 
societies, now there are over 100 local 
‘societies in Canada. Then there were no 
dispensaries or visiting nurses; now there 
are over a dozen of the former and visiting 
nurses in many towns and cities throughout 
.the Dominion. It must not be supposed, how- 
‘ever, that hospitals, sanatoria, and dispen- 
‘saries, however necessary, are sufficient weap- 
ons against tuberculosis; for while the proper 
care of the tuberculous is of the utmost im- 
portance, and the segregation of advanced 
cases imperative, yet consumption cannot prop- 
-erly be controlled until those conditions favor- 
ing the spread of the disease are improved. 

The tuberculosis problem which must be 
faced in Canada is much the same as that in 
the United States. Owing to the longer win- 
ters, however, rural housing conditions are 
somewhat worse, while Canadian cities have 
not as yet been able to show the “luxury” of 
slum conditions prevailing in the larger cities 
of the States. Skyscrapers and congested dis- 
tricts are fast creeping in, however, and ef- 
fort to avoid the conditions sure to follow 
‘in their wake is being made. 


IMMIGRATION AND MEDICINE 


The influence of immigration upon public 
‘health in the United States was the general 
subject of addresses and discussion at the 
annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine held in Atlantic City during the last 
few days of May. As the session drew to its 
close it became evident, as one of the speakers 
suggested, that the subject had been turned 
inside-out and had in reality been, what condi- 
tions in the United States do to the health 
of our immigrants. This, of course, was only 
another indication that the medical profession 
represented in this organization is seeing the 
social roots of disease and premature death, 
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—that it is in fact, as its descriptive circular 
states, “specializing in medical sociology.” 

Before cataloguing briefly a few of the 
main points made in the papers, a further 
quotation from this circular may be of in- 
terest in distinguishing the field of the acad- 
emy from that of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Following a résumé of the acad- 
emy’s activities for requiring medical students 
to have a “liberal” education culminating in 
a bachelor’s degree as preliminary to a tech- 
nical training in medicine, the circular con- 
tinues: 

“Then it became evident that other prob- 
lems in addition to questions concerning edu- 
cation were of interest and warranted study 
and discussion by physicians. These subjects 
received but desultory and superficial atten- 
tion until the academy undertook their con- 
sideration under what has come to be desig- 
nated by the trite term ‘medical sociology, 
the field in which this organization is said 
to specialize. These studies may not enable 
the fellows to write a more efficient pre- 
scription, nor to collect more or larger fees 
for medical services, yet by enabling them 
better to understand social conditions, their 
faults and the most effective methods of bet- 
tering these, physicians become better diag- 
nosticians and more competent advisers. The 
academy affords an unusual opportunity to 
physicians whose public spirit prompts them 
to investigate and report their findings in any 
department of sociology.” 

Among many points made on the related 
problems of immigration and public health, it 
was shown that many of the older theories of 
the means of transmitting infectious diseases 
have been shattered, and in numerous cases 
this has reduced the danger of disproportion- 
ately increased morbidity because of alien ar- 
rivals within our borders. The case of tuber- 
culosis was cited as in point, and incidentally 
a telling appeal was made to discourage the 
too prevalent terror of associating with care- 
ful tuberculous persons. The discussion of 
increased insanity bore on this point by indi- 
cating that some of it at least was unques- 
tionably due to the complexity of new occu- 
pations taken up after arrival, distressing 
work and living conditions, and the increased 
consumption of foods and drinks containing 
poisonous preservatives and stimulating drugs. 
Better quarantine facilities were favored as 
well as better provision for medical inspec- 
tion at the immigration stations; but it was 
argued that these alone will not solve the prob- 
lem of excluding dangerous diseases. As a 
supplement an international plan to stop dis- 
eased persons at their embarking points and a 
better organization of our internal public 
health service was urged. The latter improve- 
ment was shown to be contingent upon the 
securing of trained men for public health work, 
and that in turn is dependent upon the de- 
velopment of our inadequate medical and 
technical school facilities along this line. 

Statistical studies were brought forward 
comparing death rates of native and alien 
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populations in Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia; and, while in some cases they were 
not altogether convincing, they seemed to in- 
dicate higher rates for some diseases among 
the foreign-born. In answer, it was stated that 
much of the excess must be charged up to 
work and living conditions here. “Things 
happen to immigrants,’ said one speaker, “in 
the first two or three years while here that 
are worse than anything they bring in.” 
“Moreover,” said another, “it is with small 
pride that we may look at the lower death 
rate of our native-born when we know that 
some of those alien deaths must be counted 
as part of the price paid for increased profits.” 

From many other view-points health prob- 
lems were seen to be related to industrial con- 
ditions. One speaker saw in it all a call “for 
the medical profession to feel some responsi- 
bility in teaching indifferent employers hu- 
manity.” 

Finally, one member of the academy, in a 
summary of his impressions of the sessions, 
said in the closing hour: “I have listened at- 
tentively to all of the papers. and discussions 


and there seems to me to be at least one big | 


practical move toward solution, and that is the 
organization of a national department of 
health.” A resolution favoring such a de- 
partment was adopted. 

The complete proceedings will be published 
in the Bulletin of the American Academy of 
Medicine. 


JOINT MEETING ON FEEBLE-MINDED 
AND EPILEPTIC 
HENRY H. GODDARD 


Stern insistence on more complete segre- 
gation of the feeble-minded and epileptic, with 
sterilization in suitable cases—and yet the 
consciousness that neither these methods nor 
any others so far evolved meet the problem of 
normal individuals in defective families, who 
are certain to be carriers of degeneracy 
to the next generation; the value of men- 
tal tests in diagnosing cases of epilepsy, with 
a plea for the wider use of these scales by 
school teachers and other intelligent persons 
not expert in psychology; the probability that 
the great majority of children whose mental 
defects are pathological can achieve no im- 
provement in mental capacity, though they be 
specially trained toward that end; and the 
appearance of increased physical abnormality 
with lower and lower grades of intelligence: 
these were the major- points of interest to 
laymen in three days of discussion last week 
at Vineland, N. J., where a hundred special- 
ists gathered for conference from all parts 
of the United States. The occasion was a 
joint meeting of two National Associations, 
one for the Study of the Feeble-minded and 
the other for the Study of Epilepsy and the 
Care and Treatment of Epileptics. 

Following a report by Dr. Ralph Spangler 
of Philadelphia on eight instances in which the 
crotalin treatment had been resorted to for 
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epileptics, with remarkable results, came the 
discussion of compulsory segregation and ster- 
ilization. As an alternative, the placing-out 
of high grade defectives was pretty generally 
condemned: this, on the ground that it was 
unsafe, both from the eugenics standpoint, 
and also because the inefficiency of such per- 
sons constitutes a real menace to society. In 
a later paper by Walter E. Fernald, emphasis 
was laid on the fact that normal people in 
defective families may be the carriers of de- 
fectives in the next generation, and that none 
of our present laws or methods-at all grapple 
with this condition. Dr. Fernald thought that 
great difficulty will be experienced in attack- 
ing this phase of the problem of the defective 
in society. Obviously, he said, we cannot seg- 
regate them or sterilize them, or interfere 


‘in any other way with their marriage and 


procreation; and yet, he pointed out, it is 
biologically certain that some of their chil- 
dren will be mentally defective. In view of 
these facts Dr. Fernald held that sterilization 
and segregation are inadequate to a solution 
of the whole problem of the feeble-minded. 

Some difficulty in applying mental tests to 
epileptics was reported by E. Katzen-Ellen- 
bogen. He showed, however, that they were 
of value in diagnosing the cases, or in dis- 
covering individual peculiarities in epileptics. 
In discussion, he was commended for hav- 
ing used the Binet tests as a basis and for 
having concluded that peculiarities, when 
found, were individual peculiarities of signifi- 
cance, rather than that the Binet tests were 
false. It was further pointed out that these 
tests possibly furnish a valuable means of 
showing the difference between the class of 
feeble-minded upon whom epilepsy has been 
grafted and the other group who are prim- 
arily epileptic and have become mental degen- 
erates as a result of the ravages of the dis- 
ease. Another valuable use of the Binet 
tests was shown by Grace M. Béhne who gave 
a résumé of some statistical findings in the 
Rochester public schools. Rochester, Miss 
Bohne said, is going systematically through 
its schools, selecting those children who are 
behind grade, testing them with the Binet 
scales, and placing them with the ungraded 
classes. 

In his report of the medical research work 
done in the Vineland laboratory, Dr. Walter 
S. Cornell showed the results of physical ex- 
amination of children at the New Jersey 
Training School, the results of the Wasser- 
mann tests, blood pressure examination, urine 
analysis, flat-foot and cranial measurements, 
In general, these results showed an increas- 
ing abnormality of the patient hand in hand 
with the drop in the scale of intelligence. 

In telling about the mental improvement of 
cases in the Vineland institution, Dr. Henry 
H. Goddard, director of research, showed that 
as the result of two year’s observation and 
testing, 66 per cent of the children had made 
no change-in their mental capacity; of the 
rest, the great majority had made so sligh* 
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a change as to be relativelv insignificant; a 
very few had made considerable improvement. 
The latter were nearly all special cases, four 
of them having been treated with pineal gland 
extract. While pointing out that the credit 
for this improvement may possibly be due to 
the treatment used, Dr. Goddard warned his 
hearers that further study would be required 
to confirm this theory. The speaker further 
emphasized that this lack of improvement in 
intellectual capacity was not to be confused 
with the improvement of these children in 
their ability to do a great many things. For 
example, a child who is arrested in his devel- 
opment at the age of seven and who remains 
at that mental capacity for some years may 
during those years learn to do a great many 
things, provided none of those things calls 
for more than a seven year old intelligence. 
In discussion, Dr. Fernald thought that this 
view, although somewhat discouraging, was 
probably true. It was pointed out, however, 
that this conclusion, if it proved trustworthy, 
was in no way an argument for discontinuing 
our training of these children; it is rather 
a strong argument for training them in the 
things they can do and will result in the sav- 
ing of much time and energy because we would 
not attempt to teach them those things that 
require a higher intelligence than these chil- 
dren possess. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR SEX 
HYGIENE 
MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 
Plainfield N. J. 

An open meeting of the American Federa- 
tion for Sex Hygiene was held in Atlantic 
City June 3. The first part of the program 
dealt with methods of teaching sex hygiene 
to children; and the two papers on the sub- 
ject, one by Dean Balliet of the New York 
University of Pedagogy on sex instruction 
as determined by age, and the other by Dr. 
Edward Jackson of Denver, supplemented 
each other. They agreed that the delicate 
problem must be dealt with differently for 
the different ages. Two main suggestions 
were: First, that the curiosity of children in 
sex matters arising naturally at different ages 
must be satisfied by truthful answers, with 
this understanding, however, that there is no 
need of telling them more than that involved 
in direct answers to specific questions. Even 
the young child- wonders about its own origin, 
but will be satisfied when told that it grew 
from its mother. The relation of the sexes 
need not be alluded to then; it will need to 
be explained only as the time of the conscious- 
ness of sex approaches—that is, in the pre- 
pubertal years. Warning against venereal in- 
fection can be postponed until the adolescent 
age. Second, the speakers agreed that this 
teaching must in every instance be prepara- 
tory to each stage of development in the child; 
in other words, it should be given before the 
critical stage is reached so as to forestall 
wrong ideas or evil tendencies. In addition 
every effort should be made for the proper 
physical and character training so that the 
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child may have a sound body, controlled by 
his will, and have the ability of self-direction 
and _ self-denial. 

In that way he will meet the new physical 
and emotional dangers and temptations with 
knowledge and strength. 

In the second part of the session Assistant 
Health Officer, Dr. Snow of California, gave 
an interesting talk on the difficulties of regu- 
lating the spread of venereal infection. He 
detailed the three different methods employed 
by three different cities in California in deal- 
ing with vice. In Los Angeles an effort 
is being made to stamp out prostitution en- 
tirely. In San Francisco it is more or less 
officially segregated and supervised. In Sac- 
ramento a system of reporting cases of vene- 
real infection has been introduced, which gives 
the local health board an opportunity to follow 
up the sources of these infections, to place 
the women under treatment, and to placard 
the premises with warnings against infection 
to possible frequenters. The Sacramento plan 
was particularly interesting because it does 
not treat the women as transgressors, but as 
patients. 

A paper by Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, health 
commissioner of New York city, described 
the plan for reporting venereal diseases which 
went into effect in New York city on May 1. 

The final address was made by Dr. Talbot 
Williams, the new head of the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University. He showed 
that when all was said it must be admitted 
that vice was much more boldly rampant thirty 
and forty years ago than it is now, and that 
the modern, scientific, and moral methods of 
attack are certainly bringing about a regen- 
eration. He showed further that the main 
weapon in this fight will be that idealism 
which’ sanctifies love. 

It was generally emphasized that the fight 
against vice is also in a great measure a social 
problem. Better wages and living conditions, 
so that early marriages would be possible to 
young men, and so that young women would 
not be tempted to add to their starvation 
wages by the wages of sin, it was brought 
out, would go a great way towards eradicat- 
ing prostitution. 


CHURCHMEN FAVOR SEX EDUCATION 


At the’recent convention of Episcopalians of 
Massachusetts, held in Boston, the report of 
the committee on morals dealt straight from 
the shoulder with regard to the sex education 
of children. An excerpt from the report 
which was unanimously adopted follows: 

“We call upon parents to feel their sacred 
responsibility for judicious instruction of chil- 
dren as to sex and the relation of personal 
purity to health and happiness. Mothers es- 
pecially should instruct their daughters, for 
young women are strangely ignorant in these 
matters. They should tell their daughters 
the fearful risk they undergo if they marry 
men who have led immoral lives. Parents 
should know the companions of their chil- 
dren, especially the young men with whom 
their daughters are acquainted.” 


INDUSTRY 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 
SHELBY M. HARRISON 


On many counts one of the most interesting 
and significant of the dozen gatherings of 
national organizations, which. met in the lea 
of the annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association at Atlantic City last week, 
was the second national conference on indus- 
trial diseases of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. Only one such conference had 
been held before in the United States—an indi- 
cation, incidentally, of how tardy America 
has been in giving attention to this heavy drag 
upon industrial efficiency and the well-being 
of workers, a matter that has long since en- 
listed scientific study and wide co-operation 
abroad. An industrial hygiene exhibit, the 
first one in this country, illustrating indus- 
trial processes dangerous to health, ventila- 
tion problems, and the effects of the peculiar 
work hazards, such as lead poisoning, com- 
pressed air illness, arsenic poisoning, “phossy 
jaw,” etc. was shown. This was supplement- 
ed by stereopticon illustrations, made by the 
new process in color photography, which made 
it possible to show realistically and effectively 
right and wrong methods of handling paints, 
Paris green, and other chemical products con- 
taining dangerous poisons. Moreover it was 
the first meeting after the passing of the Esch 
bill, which will prevent the use of poisonous 
phosphorus in match making; and the success 
of that campaign was undoubtedly one reason 
for a clearly hopeful note that was struck 
throughout all the sessions. That these dis- 
eases can and will be wiped out and prevented 
seemed no longer debatable; the immediate 
problem was how to get together and do the 
thing most effectively. 

And that leads to another significant thing. 
The meeting rallied new forces to the pro- 
gram of co-operation, which has been deemed 
so essential in fighting occupational affec- 
tions. One of the most important sessions 
was held jointly with the section on preven- 
tive medicine and public health of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association—the first time occu- 
pational diseases as such have been taken up 
by that body—and as a part of its official pro- 
gram, the papers and discussions of the ses- 
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sion will be published in the medical associa- 
tion’s proceedings and circulated among its 
membership of nearly 40,000 physicians 
throughout the country. Advocates of better 
labor conditions have long felt the need of the 
physician’s aid, particularly because of his 
scientific equipment, in the kind of intensive 
study in this lamentably unexplored field 
which must precede the proposal of remedial 
measures. Many physicians have felt their 
responsibility and have contributed time and 
energy heavily, but the number of these must 
be more than quadrupled in every state, if the 
right kind of progress shall be made. And 
almost simultaneously with the labor reform- 
er’s reaching out for the doctor, doctors who 
have attacked the problem at all have begun 
to feel the need of the economist, the public 
official, the employe, the employer, and the 
social worker. 

The complexity of the problem and the 
paucity of reliable data upon any phases of it 
make them feel the force of the statement of 
Prof. Henry R, Seager, president of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, in 
his address at the conference, that “finally to 
bring physicians, employes and employers to- 
gether in a united effort to lessen the ravages 
of occupational diseases, the zeal and enthus- 
iasm of social workers is required.” As if im- 
mediately to answer Professor Seager’s ap- 
peal, the’ sessions were attended by practicing 
physicians, state and federal public health 
officials, medical inspectors, investigators and 
statisticians, college professors, medical direc- 
tors in industrial plants, insurance experts, 
efficiency engineers, social workers, labor lead- 
ers, philanthropists and representatives of in- 
dependent organizations dealing, directly or 
indirectly, with labor conditions. 

Limited space forbids an attempt to sum- 
marize the papers and discussions. A few 
points, however, were made so often from so 
many angles, as to stand out in important per- 
spective. The lack of accurate knowledge in 
this country concerning occupational diseases 
was stated, emphasized, and regarded as a first 
challenge to action. Action will need to take 
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several forms. First, the adoption of a stand- 
ard nomenclature for both occupational dis- 
eases and industrial hazards, simple enough so 
as not to fail of its chief purpose—to interest 
physicians in humanitarian, scientific and legis- 
lative work—and yet elaborate enough to fur- 
nish accurate statistics which can be made the 
basis of legislative or other measures. The 
difficulties arising from present classification 
of occupations involving disease hazards were 
aptly illustrated by Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, 
as follows: 


i If a workman be classed merely as a 
potter’ he may be employed in glazing 
or polishing and acquire lead poisoning; or, 
as in the Limoge works in France, he may 
be a grinder subject to inhalation of silica 
dust, and may acquire fibroid phthisis and 
subsequently tuberculosis; or as a moulder, 
he may be exposed to constant humidity and 
may suffer from rheumatism or chronic bron- 
chitis. Obviously, to class him solely as a 
potter supplies information so incomplete as 
to be almost useless. Other terms are still 
more ambiguous. For example, a “hatter” may 
be engaged in the non-hazardous occupation 
of selling hats, may be a maker of straw hats, 
associated either with no hazard or with the 
minor one of using some bleaching substance 
or inhaling straw dust, or may be a man who 
is employed in making felt hats. This latter 
industry is so subdivided that the man may 
rank as a blocker, blower, pouncer, flanger, 
curler, shearer, stiffener, singer, trimmer, con- 
er, dyer, dryer, feeder, hardener, mixer, welter, 
or finisher. In about half of these labors he 
would be subject to no hazard whatever; but 
if he be a fur-cutter, “maker,” or sizer he is 
very susceptible to bronchial irritation and 
liable to add to the tuberculosis mortality. 


The adoption of an authoritative guide to 
disease and occupation classification was ad- 
vocated as leading to at least three things: 
the elaboration and standardizing of record 
and reporting blanks; more efficient inspec- 
tion of industrial plants; and intensive inves- 
tigations of specific occupations and diseases. 

There was no division of opinion as to the 
importance of stich an investigation. It was 
pointed out to be fundamental to the education 
of inspectors, medical directors, physicians, and 
teachers in medical schools. Diseases, like 
these resulting from new production pro- 
cesses, have not yet got into the medical jour- 
nals and text books; there are practically no 
hospital clinics dealing with them; and most 
physicians, it was stated, do not recognize 
even the few occupational diseases that are 
clearly defined. Many illustrative errors were 
cited, among them a man who was being treat- 
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ed for rheumatism who later was found to be 
suffering from lead poisoning; and a case 
diagnosed as apoplexy which later proved to 
be wood alcohol poisoning, finally resulting in 
blindness and death. Many of the speakers be- 
lieved that not only the pure scientists but the 
public at large would insist upon the gathering 
of sufficient data so that these errors be re- 
duced to the minimum. The speakers thought 
they could read the future even farther than 
that; in the unmistakably growing public de- 
mand for comfort and safety among workers 
they saw the demand for an investigation of 
the facts of these diseases which must be 
heeded. As a result of the discussion on the 
scarcity of scientific data a resolution was 
adopted, to be sent to the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association, asking 
that a joint committee of that association and 
of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation be appointed to study industrial diseases ; 


-and there were indications that it would re- 


ceive favorable action. 

Finally, it was shown that new ways of 
co-operation for preventing these industrial 
maladies would develop with the securing of 
this information. Pamphlets on prevention, 
and placards and circulars warning of disease 
dangers could be prepared; and, in both papers 
and discussions, the urgency of circulating 
such literature broadcast was stated and re- 
stated. In this, government officials, reform 
organizations, medical scientists, employers, 
labor unions, and others could unite their 
forces; and it was believed that the unions 
could render especially valuable service to their 
own members by bringing home to them with 
graphic and picturesque clearness their own 
vital interest in religiously observing whatever 
authoritative health directions are now, or 
may soon be, available. In this connection it 
was suggested that effective study and preven- 
tion would not be accomplished unfil the work- 
ers are made to have a material interest in 
them in some such way as that inspired by 
the compulsory sickness insurance system of 
Germany. Several thought that remedies are 
to be found in convincing employers that it 
is money in their pockets as a purely business 
proposition to prevent disease among their 
employes. Others emphasized the importance 
of legislation in working out these problems; 
and still others would employ all of these 
means plus the building up of a public opin- 
ion that would not only insist upon compliance 
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with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
laws but that would demand a _ vigorous 
grappling with work diseases in an effort to- 
ward greater social justice. 

All of the papers will be printed in full 
in the proceedings of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and in the same issue 
will also appear the first extensive bibliography 
on industrial hygiene published in the country. 


WORKING GIRLS’ INSURANCE SCHEME 
MARY BROWN SUMNER 


Parallel, on a small scale, with the modern 
tendency toward federalization, the National 
League of Women Workers has adopted a na- 
tional plan of insurance for its 15,000 mem- 
bers scattered throughout the nine eastern 
states where its one hundred affiliated clubs 
are situated. The league has been hitherto, 
as it were, a federation of independent states, 
with no functions but those of educating by 
the interchange of experience between work- 
ing girls’ clubs, of spreading the club idea and 
of organizing new clubs. The new insurance 
plan is a distinct contribution of the federal 
body itself to its membership. The advan- 
tages of the league’s insurance plan as at 
present worked out are its cheapness and ab- 
solute security against loss to the insured 
even if insurance is dropped. A reliable in- 
surance company of New York has agreed to 
write special insurance policies for those club 
members who care to insure. For these pol- 
icies the league will pay yearly premiums, 
instead of the usual weekly or monthly pre- 
miums, thus cutting down almost half the ex- 
pense of insurance, the whole saving to go to 
the individual insured who can pay monthly 
or weekly but at the yearly rate and who 
would under any other circumstances be forced 
to take out the ordinary weekly industrial 
policy. 

Each club will appoint its own insurance 
secretary who will collect premiums to pay 
the first year’s premium at the end of the 
year. Not till then can a policy be written. 

If during the first year a girl has failed to 
make payments sufficient to cover one quarter 
of the period she can either drop out, her 
money being returned to her by an arrange- 
ment peculiar to the league’s plan, as in reg- 
ular insurance plans she would suffer a dead 
loss, or she can take out a smaller policy 
than that on which she had been paying. If 
an insurer falls short in her second year’s 
payments after meeting her first, the league 
will take a mortgage without interest on the 
policy and advance the money for payment 
of the premium. The policy is marketable at 
the end of the second year for a sum in pro- 
portion to the amount paid in. By this method 
the league insurance plan secures its insur- 
ers against the usual death rate among im 
surance policies which is usually reckoned, in 
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industrial policies, as seven out of 
every ten. Girls rejected by the medical ex- 


amination at the end of the first year or for 
other reasons giving up their policy before 
the end of the second year will also have 
their payments returned to them. Saving for 
old age and not simply life insurance is the 
object of the league. The forms of insur- 
ance offered under the plan are endowment 
policies, a fixed payment of $250 or over 
after a specified period of years or at death 
if it occurs before that time, which the league 
expects to get at the same rates usually paid 
for larger policies or deferred annuities, sup- 
plemented by a small burial policy. slehre 
league hopes also to encourage savings and 
has prepared a list of the best savings banks 
in different club centers. 

Beginning with the pioneer work of Grace 
Dodge in forming girls’ clubs almost thirty 
years ago in New York city and the agitation 
of the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion for social and elementary educational op- 
portunities for young girls, especially young 
wage-earners, the League for Women Work- 
ers, which was formally organized in 1897, has 
become the largest body of working girls’ clubs, 
not labor organizations, inthe country. Though 
its primary object has always been to provide 
for the social and recreative side of life 
where social opportunities were wanting, by 
the co-operation of working girls and broad- 
minded philanthropic women willing to act 
as leaders as well as share the financial bur- 
den of club support, the league has done its 
part toward furthering important social move- 
ments by educating both the public and its 
own membership. In New York the work 
of the clubs affiliated with the league drew 
attention to the need of night schools in the 
public school system. The league clubs were 
also in part responsible for the founding of 
the Manhattan and other trade schools. An- 
other phase of social work on which the 
clubs have helped to focus attention in various 
communities is recreational activities. In 
Pittsburg for instance as these facilities de- 
veloped, the clubs have been called upon to 
contribute organizers’ experience toward mak- 
ing the best use of them for the-benefit of 
the young working girl. Other lines of gen- 
eral work that the clubs have co-operated in, 
in different localities, are the movements for 
the early closing of shops for working girls, 
for working girls’ homes and vacation houses. 
But primarily the work of the clubs has been 
intensive, to develop the possibilities of self- 
government and self-improvement by classes 
in subjects elected by the club members, and 
to promote social intercourse. Social inter- 
course has of late years been interpreted to 
include in its scope healthy social contact 
between the young of both sexes. To promote 
this the New York Club in 1910 presided over 
the opening of a free-for-all dance hall where 
club members and others might have the same 
advantages offered by the saloon dance hall 
without its dangers. 
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BREWERY COMPENSATION PLAN 
REJECTED 


In THe Survey of January 20 there was 
reviewed the compensation plan that had been 
worked out jointly by a committee of brewers 
belonging to the United States Brewers’ As- 
sociation and a committee representing the 
International Brewery Workmen’s | Union. 
The plans had been worked out with great 
care and at that time had just been sub- 
mitted to members of the association and of 
the union for ratification. It is now reported 
that the plan has been rejected by the unions 
by an overwhelming vote of 22,936 to 12,888. 

In a statement issued from the headquar- 
ters of the brewers’ association to its mem- 
bers, the situation is explained as follows: 

“For the past two months the matter has 
been debated in the columns of the Brewery 
Workers Journal, and the opponents have 
based their objections on the theory that such 
a plan would tend to weaken and disorganize 
the unions by impairing their fighting char- 
acter. It was argued that the older members 
would become weak-kneed in the case of a 
protracted strike, because of the fear of los- 
ing their pensions. Some of the objectors 
have declared that the scheme was simply 
_a ‘sugar-coated pill’ which was prepared by 
the employers for the purpose of controlling 
their employes, and the men were warned 
that ‘nothing good can come from capitalists.’ 
A number of the members advocated the es- 
tablishment of an insurance system by the 
men themselves, in which employers should 
have no part. Others insisted that this kind 
of mutual insurance would only delay state 
insurance, which will in a short time give the 
men all the protection which they would have 
under the proposed plan, and that ‘men should 
not bind themselves to an agreement which 
will be replaced by a better one through politi- 
cal action.” ... It is not likely that the action 
of the employes in rejecting the plan will 
change the attitude of the employers’ com- 
mittee, which was indicated in a proposal that 
was acclaimed as eminently fair and liberal 
by all the thoughtful leaders in the field of 
compensation for industrial accidents. But 
it would seem that the next step in that direc- 
tion must be made by the employes. They will 
find the employers receptive to any advances 
that are made in good faith.” 


THE INDOOR LABOR OF THE HARVEST 


The report of the International Harvester 
Company. for the year ending December 31, 
I9II, contains some interesting information 
in regard to labor. Information is given in 
regard to the pension fund, the industrial ac- 
cident fund, the employes’ benefit association, 
and regarding the work that is being done by 
the company designed to promote safety and 
health. : 

The average number of employes in 1911 
was 41,690. The amount of wages paid is 
not given, but the statement is made that 
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since 1903, the first year of the company’s 
operation, “average wages paid works’ em- 
ployes in the United States have increased 
27 per cent.” $21,172.75 was distributed in 
the form of pensions among 108 employes. 
There were ninety employes on the pension 
roll at the end of the year who had averaged 
nearly thirty years of service. Their average 
age was sixty-seven years. 

Since May 1, 1910, the company has main- 
tained a fund for compensating injured em- 
ployes, regardless of legal liability. From the 
date of the institution of the plan to Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, $168,000 has been paid out from 
the fund as compensation. Besides the indus- 
trial accident fund, there is an employes’ bene- 
fit association, to which the company con- 
tributed in 1911 $50,000; 20,546 employes were 
members of this association, which pays sick- 
ness, accident, and death benefit to its mem- 
bers; $265,561.14 was paid out by this associa- 
tion in IQII. 

It is announced that gratifying results are 
accompanying the campaign of accident pre- 
vention which has been in operation for sev- 
eral years. The company is now undertaking 
a crusade against tuberculosis. It has a doc- 
tor and a nurse on its payroll, who are en- 
deavoring to discover cases of tuberculosis 
among the employes. These are cared for at 
their homes if possible, or given light out- 
door work where the disease is not far ad- 
vanced. For cases requiring further atten- 
tion, the company has erected a ten-bed build- 
ing at the Edward Sanitorium, Naperville, 
Ill. 


QUARRIES AND ORE MINES 


Almost unnoticed by the press at large, the 
House of Representatives has been consider- 
ing at great length and in great detail the 
Foster bill to amend the organic act of the 
federal Bureau of Mines. At this writing 
the bill is still under discussion, but the gen- 
eral opinion in Washington seems to be that 
it will pass unless the session should be sud- 
denly cut short. 

The purpose of the bill is to give enlarged 
powers to the bureau, to widen its jurisdic- 
tion so as to include metal mining and quarry- 
ing. In the debates over the measure the 
principal opposition has been the same as that 
shown the original bill, namely, the opposition 
of those who do not like to see the powers 
of the federal government extended. 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota, in speaking for 
the bill, brought out clearly the necessity for 
it so far as the metal mining industry is con- 
cerned. He stated that he came from a 
county in which is mined one-half of all the 
iron ore mined in the United States, and then 
said: x 

“After some investigation I find that the 
number of men each year who fall in the in- 
dustrial army by fatal accidents in iron mines 
is a greater total in proportion to the men 
engaged than those who fall in the same way 
in the coal mining industry.” : 
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Mr. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, testified that 
he had investigated through the coroner’s of- 
fice in one county of Pennsylvania and dis- 
covered that every death on which the coroner 
had sat was a slate quarry death. He also 
said that an officer of the International Union 
of Slate Workers has said that the propor- 
tion of casualties and injuries in the slate 
business is larger than in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania. “I have a list,’ the speaker 
added, “prepared by the men themselves, in 
which they name two-thirds of the accidents 
as easily preventable if proper precautions had 
been taken.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, objected to certain features 
of the bill, notably that which allows the 
federal government, upon request, to make 
extensive investigations for the benefit of par- 
ticular interests. He instanced the fact that 
the Frick Coal Company of Pittsburgh used 
to conduct certain investigations which it has 
now abandoned because the Bureau of Mines 
does the work instead. “You might as well,” 
said Mr. Fitzgerald, “confer on some bureau 
the power to investigate methods of great de- 
partment stores.” 
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PROGRESSIVE MAYORS AT CLEVELAND 


A new feature of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, meeting now in 
Cleveland, will be the mayors’ luncheon ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Standards of Liy- 
ing and Labor. Three of the progressive Ohio 
mayors, a battery which other states would 
have difficulty in matching—Newton D. Baker 
of Cleveland, Brand Whitlock of Toledo, and 
Harry W. Hunt of Cincinnati—are to be 
guests of honor, together with Mayor George 
R. Lunn of Schenectady, one of the group 
of Socialist mayors elected within the last two 
or three years. The subject for discussion 
will be the responsibility of the city for local 
industrial conditions, and the luncheon will 
be held on June 17. 

Large responsibility for the annual meetings 
of the conference falls on the local commit- 
tees of the cities in which they are held. The 
local committee of the Cleveland conference 
consists of James R. Garfield, chairman; Doug- 
las Perkins, treasurer; James F. Jackson, sec- 
retary; chairmen of sub-committees, Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, E. M. Williams, George B. 
Kennerdell, Mrs. M. A. Fanning, Belle Sher- 
win, George S. Addams, Prof. J. E. Cutler, 
Mrs. R. L. Ireland, and W. B. Fish. 
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gymen, officers of village improvement soci- 
eties, grange officers, librarians, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. workers, town officers, boards. 
of health, and others interested in rural de- 
velopment have made this body a real factor 
for growth. Among the speakers will be 
Josiah Strong, president American Institute 
for Social Survey; T. N. Carver, Harvard 
University; G. W. Tupper, Boston; and Ed- 
ward M. Parker, bishop of New Hampshire. 
This conference has the co-operation of the 

Federation of Churches of Massachusetts; 
the State Board of Education; the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission; the Massachusetts © 
Civic League; the State Board of Health; the 
County Work of the Y. M. C. A.; the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A.; the New 
England Home Economics Association; the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and Town Adminis- 
tration. For further information address: 
Prof. W. D. Hurd, director, the Extension 
Service, Amherst, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NIGHT COURT 


Since the establishment of a night court in 
Philadelphia through the efforts of Director 
of Public Safety Porter and Magistrate 
Thomas W. MacFarland, an effort has been 
made to deal more intelligently with the 
women prisoners who come before this court. 
A small commission, consisting of Director 
Porter, George Wharton Pepper, Dr. Edward 
Martin, Roy Smith Wallace, Martha P. Fal- 
coner, Georgiana Hopkins and Constance Bid- 
dle, has engaged Nellie J. Ryder, formerly 
an agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, to be present at all the 
hearings of the night court, and to try to be 
of assistance to the women prisoners. The 
magistrates and the police are interested in 
the experiment, and are working in the heart- 
iest co-operation with Miss Ryder as an un- 
official probation officer. It is hoped that 
the movement may lead to the establishment 
of a probation service for the night court, 
and to some more rational, helpful treatment 
for the women of the streets who come be- 
fore it. 


OPPORTUNITY ! 


What is it ? A home site in the Westchester 


ments as are features of the Briarcliff Region. 


Hill Country, with same air, same 
view, same altitude, same restrictions, same refine- 


W HYP Because the “Fisher Farm” is com- 
e 

pletely surrounded by the property 

of the Briarcliff Realty Co., and its acreage can be 

purchased for less than one half price to close an 

estate. For prices and details write to 


JOHN P. FAURE, Ossining, N. Y. 


June 15, 1912. 


RURAL PROBLEMS IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Rural community leaders of Massachusetts 
will discuss social and educational problems 
at their third annual conference at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, June 
28 to July 3. Teachers, superintendents, cler- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per <n 
‘““Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘Situations Wanted, Help Wanted,” etc., five cents eac 


word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 1 . 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 


letters without charge, 
to the advertiser, 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SCHOOLS- 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will he Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Educational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 


* G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


Washington Square 


New York ea 


The Meadville — 
Theological School 


@ Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School. Meadville, Pa. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare mo- 
ments, in yourownhome. Y ou hear the living voice of a 
native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. Inasur- 

prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonial 
The Language-Phone Method 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 Bast 27th Street, New York city 


SUMMER CAMPS 

CAMP GILHAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, ete. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction In physiology, 
first aid, life saving. etc. References, F, A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. 

FOR RENT—Attractive furnished 4-room apart- 
ment in the Model Tenements, on the Hast River, 
opposite a park, and next to a hotel. Rent $30 a 
month. Address 1019 Survpy. 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
Replies will be forwarded by us 


Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


FOR THE HOME 


We Helivure— 
THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 


sion. 


HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 


HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. _‘* The Profession of Home- 
making,”’ which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses, 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,”’ 10 cts.; ‘‘ Food 


Values,’’ 10 cts.; “The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S.H. E., 519 W. 69th Dt; Chicago, Ill. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House ist If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city for purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, its rates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


HELP WANTED 4 


WUMBEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 


for original constructive work. Address C. Ta, 
SURVFEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
Ho cd author, or business man. with public 
nterests, Or as a writer on special subjects. 
Applv 1006 Survry. p : 

LiAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Vrained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, goed organ- 
lar. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survny. 

FINANCIAL man, ordained, successful speaker, — 
writer and social worker, will engage with church 
or settlement. J. We Hickok, Jamestown, N. Y. 

MISS KELSEY of the Hmployment Bxchanae, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, will be at Head- 
quarters in Cleveland on Friday, Monday and Tues- 
day mornings of Conference week. 
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Two IMPORTANT VOLUMES 


I—Conservation of School Children 


Being the papers and discussion of a Conference 
under the auspices of the American Academy 
of Medicine at Lehigh University, April 3 and 
4, 1912, together with a series of articles pre- 
pared for this volume. 

About 30 articles in all by Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Drs. Walter S. Cornell, Ernest B. 
Hoag, T. D. Wood, Helen C. Putnam, Supt. 
Andrew W. Edson, Director H. H. Goddard, 
and others of equal reputation. 

Preparing for issue in the early Fall. Sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, price for advanced 
subscriptions $2.50 postpaid, which should ac- 
company the order. 

Note: This price is strictly net to all and 
will be withdrawn when the first form goes to 
press (about July 1). 


II—The Medical Problems of Immigration 


Being the symposium at the 37th annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Medicine. In- 
cluding papers by Mr. W.W. Husband, secre- 
tary of the former Immigration Commission; J.J. 
S. Rodgers, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration; 
Asst.-Sur. Gen. U.S. P.H.& M.H.Service; Dr. 
Alvah H. Doty, formerly Health Officer of the 
Port of New York. Twelve papers in all. 

To be reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Am. Acad. of Medicine in a single volume 
bound in cloth, PROVIDED a sufficient num- 
ber of advance subscriptions are received to 
warrant the venture. Price for advance sub- 
scriptions $2.00 postpaid (which is net to 
every one). Send subscription but no money 
until advised that the volume is ready. 


Draw ali checks to the order of the American Academy of Medicine, and 
send to the Secretary at 52 North 4th St., Easton, Penna. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
PRISON SERVICE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ZEBULON REED BROCKWAY 


@ The story of a remarkable life spent in the 
service of humanity. Mr. Brockway was 
the superintendent of Elmira Reformatory 
from the time of its opening in 1876 until 
1900. Before that he had been supenn- 
tendent of the Albany County Penitentiary 
(1851-3); the Monroe County (Rochester) 
Penitentiary (1854-61); and the Detroit 
House of Correction (1861-72). 

G A simple, compelling story of progress in 
reforming the weak, worked out through 
years of patient effort. 


12me, 450 pages, illustrated. Price postpaid, $2 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


The Russell Sage Foundation Announces 


THE 


DELINQUENT CHILD 
AND THE HOME 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, Ph.D. 
and EDITH ABBOTT, Ph.D. 
Directors of the Department of Social Investigation, 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
With an introduction by 


JULIA C. LATHROP 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 


q An intimate study of the 3,500 delinquent 
children who came before the famous Chicago 
Juvenile Court during the first decade of its 
existence— 1899-1909. 

@ Shows the home conditions, the neighbor- 
hood conditions, the treatment of each case; 
and for a middle period of the ten years, the 


results of juvenile court treatment. Court 
methods, needs, elements of strength and 
weakness are discussed in a most illuminating 
way by the authors and in appendices by Judge 
Mack and Judge Pinckney. 


8vo, 360 pages. 


Charities Publication Committee 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Price postpaid, $2 
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To date 503 subscribers have sent in 2,468 new subscriptions 
under the terms of the Leap Year Leap—the plan for doubling The Sur- 
vey's circulation at a bound. 

Originally the plan was that subscriptions were to be secured on 
February 29—the extra day of the Leap Year. Every subscriber who 
believed in The Survey’s purpose and wanted to help in the growth of 
such a distinctively co-operative venture, was asked to spend that day, 
or a part of it, in securing three new paid subscribers at $2 each; and 
to choose the recipients of two free ones to go with the three paid—five 
new subscriptions in all for $6. 

One thousand new subscriptions were entered immediately after 
February 29. Over 1,400 more have been sent in since. They are still 
coming—the totals given in the first paragraph on this page were 
changed twice in proof. 

2,468 subscribers did not double The Survey’s circulation. But 
they made a very substantial gain—about 16 per cent. The Leap Year 
Leap plus other growth has brought the number of subscribers on June 
1 up to 20,000—a total gain of 25 per cent. 

So much good will and enthusiasm have been shown, so many 
have said that with a little more time they, too, will take the Leap, that 
it has been decided to extend it to the whole Leap Year 1912. At any 
time during that year, subscribers may, can—please do—send in three 
paid and two unpaid subscriptions for $6. That will double the circu- 
lation before the year is out—make 1912 high water mark for The 
Survey. 

Send in each paid subscription as secured; and with the third 
paid one, send the two free. Now’s a good time to do it. 
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105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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